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Artifacts 
worthy of 
a princess 

Islamic artifacts 
for sale? Omayma 
Abdel-Lattf 
investigates 


Culture Minister F&rouk 
Hosni is to open ait in- 
vesri gallon involving - 
number of high officials -at 
the Supreme Council'of Ait- 
s riquities (SCAJ for . ojfeg- 
{} edly allowing invaluable Is- 
lamic artifacts to be taken 
out of the country. 

Sources at the minister’s 
office told A!- Abram ' Week- 
ly that a legal memorandum 
»as being prepared, 
spelling out the punishment 
that would befall die of- 
ficials if they were found 
guilty. 

The Administrative Pros- 
ecutor’s Office, a body that 
investigates malpractices of 
government officials, had 
already pointed an accusing 
finger at highly-placed SCA 
officials. 

The drama unfolded w 
December 1994 when an 
,\iab princess arrived at the 
departure lounge of Cairo 
Airport with 16 packages. 

The packages were 
stopped by customs of- 


ficials. and 
vealed the 
eluding 
manuscripts, 
ancient copy 


a search re- 
artifacts. in- 
200-year-old 
paintings, an 
of the Holv 


| Qur'an and books dating 
p from the early Islamic era. 
An examining committee 
determined that the contents 
were originals. The com- 
mittee ordered the packages 
to be confiscated and re 
ported the matter to the 
Tounst and Antiquities Po- 
lice and the Islamic Mu- 
ll scum. 

| "AH the confiscated items 
B were then documented, and 
|i a report was submitted to 
$ the Administrative Pros- 
K ecutor's Office”, reported 
K Ali Ifessam hcati-trf-the-ex- 
■7 \s mining committee. • 

The SCA ignored the 
f, committee's findings and 
issued an official letter de- 
scribing the artifacts os 
"replicas" and ordering that 
they be delivered to the 
Arab princess's embassy 
within 24 hours, the pros- 
ecutor’s report said. 

But according to an of- 
ficer from the Tourist and 
Antiquities Police-office at 
the airport, who asked that 
his name be withheld, "The 
SCA did not send anybody 
to determine whether the ar- 
tifacts were originals or 
not." 

Fahmi Abdel-AIim, bead 
of the Islamic Antiquities 
Department at the SCA, de- 
nied that the SCA was 
guilry of malpractice. The 
problem, he said, had re- 
p suited from "the over- 
g lapping responsibilities of 
| the SCA and Dar Al-Kutub 
[the national library)”. 

“The manuscripts and the 
copy of the Qur'an belong 
to Dar Al-Kutub. and not 
the Islamic Museum, which 
is affiliated to the SCA”, 
Abdcl-Alim explained. 

Asked about the official let- 
ter iSsSued by the SCA, he 
said that the SCA’s sec- 
retary-general Abdel- 
Halim Noureddin "did not 
issue any letters, because 
the SCA does not have the 
authority to approve the re- 
moval of such artifacts from 
the country”. 
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Global goals 

The world’s main movers returned to 
Davos to reflect on ways and means 
of responding to the advent of the glo- 
bal era, write Garni! Ebrahim in Ge- 
neva and Sarnia Nkrumah in Cairo 


BAB ZllWEHA, 2am: The holiest of months may already be more than halfway through, but there's still plenty of time to enjoy its serene, surreal evenings (see p.I3 ) 

US pushes covenant chan 

Warren Christopher, on his 17th Middle East shuttle, pressed Yasser Arafat to have the PLO covenant amended 



SecaaliEy.-iOC ■*£&& .Christopher met Pal 

estinian leader Y&ser Arafat in self-ruled Gaza yesterday 
after securing a Syrian commitment to continue the peace- 
negotiations with Israel. US officials said lhey expected 
Christopher to press Arafat on the importance of re- 
moving from the PLO covenant articles that indirectly 
call for Israel's destruction. 

Following an hour-long meeting at, a Palestinian guest 
house in the village of Beit Hanoun near the.Erez cross- 
ing point between Israel and Gaza. Christopher an- 
nounced an. additional S2.7 million in aid to the Pal- 
estinian National Authority* 

Christopher said the United States remained committed to 
the effort to “mobilise international support for economic 
development" in the Palestinian-controlled areas of the West 
Bank and Gaza. As part of this effort, “the United States wifi 
allocate 2.7 million dollars to help the democratisation in 
Gaza and the West Bank", Christopher said 

After the talks, Christopher was returning to Tel Aviv to 


- brief -Israeli Prime Minister Shimon Peres — . whom he saw 
on Monday — on his meeting Tuesday with Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez Al-Assad in Damascus. 

Christopher, on his 1 7th Middle East peace mission, per- 
suaded Assad to send a delegation to resume negotiations 
with Israel at a secluded venue outside Washington on 26 
February. The talks, still stuck over the future of the Israeli- 
held Golan Heights, will take place regardless of whether Is- 
rael calls early ejections in May, as expected 
Arafat said he and Christopher had discussed Israel's 
demand that the PLO revoke references to rhe de- 
struction of Israel from the Palestinian national charier. 
"We are committed to what we have agreed upon, but 
this change of the eliarter is the authority of the Pal- 
estinian National Councirand the process must be car- 
ried out democratically Arafat said. 

.Arafat also said he asked Christopher to press Israel 
to follow through with its promises to free all female 
Palestinian prisoners in its jails and to hall the con- 


fiscation of Palestinian land* on -he West Pack- 

in Damascus, (lie official Syrian presr accused 2 mjcI 
of trying to torpedo the negotiations by planning to call 
for airly elections. “Despite the pessimistic mood that 
accompanied the last negotiations and despite Israeli 
threats to cany out early elections. Syria has once again 
given the peace process a new chance", said the govern- 
ment newspaper At- Thawra. ”... Now it is time for the 
other side [Israel] to prove that it is >erious in the next 
round of negotiations." 

The Hshn.cn newspaper accused Israel of setting "ob- 
stacles and hurdles that do not serve the efforts that are be- 
ing deployed to achiev e real and lasting peace”. 

Israel, for its part, welcomed Syria's readiness to 
resume the negotiations. "The resumption of talks re- 
gardless of the election campaign dial is going to be- 
gin soon in Israel shows that we are on the nsbt 
track and that the negotiations are serious”, said For- 
eign Ministry spokesman YigaJ Palmor. 


Leading business and government figures met in Davos, a 
small Alpine resort in north-east Switzerland, for the an- 
nual week-lung World Economic Forum (WEFj. which 
ended yesterday. What began in 1971 as a gathering of 
less than 500 businessmen and academics had, this year, 
grown into a 1.600-strong congregation. 

The Geneva-based independent foundation is now - in its 
twenty-sixth year. Members pay around USSS.900 each 
to attend the forum: non-members are prepared to pay 
double that fee to hear a succession of world leaders 
speak. Only government officials are exempted from fees. 

The forum's topic this year was globalisation and in- 
tegration. Discussions focused on dismantling trade bar- 
riers and opening up markets under the umbrella of the 
World Trade Organisation. Bui reconciling economic and 
political rights is proving to be a challenge to global- 
isation. If globalisation is the name of the game, there are 
bound to be winners and losers. Those attending at Davcts 
heard politicians warn of different forms of resistance: in- 
creasing regionalism, protectionism, rising nationalism, 
fundamentalism, and terrorism. 

For the second year running, labour union leaders were 
invited to Davos. They waged u strong onslaught on the 
dangers of chipping away at the welfare system and in- 
corporating standards of foe developing countries into de- 
veloped ones. 

While last year's Davos meeting was dominated by foe 
Mexican crisis, precipitated by foe peso's devaluation, 
this year it was Russia's economic worries that took cen- 
tre stage. Fears focused on foe socio-economic costs of 
reforms in Russia and lire threat of a communist revival. 

Middle East economic prospects also featured in dis- 
cussion. Like Russia, foe Palestinian National Authority 
is looking towards foe international community for polit- 
ical and economic support. Yasser .Arafat called for great- 
er international aid to the Palestinians last week. 

The yearly forum has earned a certain kudos as far as 
foe Middle East is concerned. It is at Davos that the seeds 
of foe PLO-lsraeli peace talks were first sown, when Ar- 
afat and Israeli Prime Minister Shiinon Peres, then for- 
eign minister, met as guests at foe WEF in 19°3. How- 
ever. this year's reunion was overshadowed by concern 
over the financial state of the Palestinian National Author- 
ity IPNA). Davos was also foe setting of the hatgaining 
process over Jerusalem, with Peres insisting that Je- 
rusalem is foe capital of Israel, “not to be sold or di- 
vided". and Arafat restating foe Palestinians' right to 
make it the capital of a future Palestinian state. 

PNA Minister of Planning and International Coop- 
eration Nahil Shaath called for “liberalisation of trade 
with Israel as well as an end to closure regulations dial sti- 
fled commerce". 

Tlie WEI statement noted that "all participants [in the 
Middle fast session] agreed that it would be premature 
and counter-productive to talk of economic integration at 
this stage". Hence, efforts would focus on “infrastructure, 
regional transport dev elopment, small- and medium-sized 
businesses and increasing foreign investment" 

Raouf Ghoncim, Egypt's Ambassador to Switzerland, 
said that Egypt had participated in foe Davos meetings 
with an active delegation led by Foreign Minister Amr 
Moussa. Minister of Finance Moheiddin El-Gharib high- 
lighted foe latest facilities introduced by foe government 
to improve foe investment climate: pursuing reforms, 
cutting taxes, and granting foreigners land ownership 
rights to set up investment projects. 

The forum also presented Egypt with the opportunity to 
discuss preparations for the third Middle Ea&l/Noith Af- 
rica economic summit to be held in Cairo next No- 
vember. The summit will “focus on concrete agreements 
and joint projects" according to Moussa. 


Dreams and reality 


The 18-tnember PLO executive committee, the PLO's ruling 
body, ended its two-day meeting in tbc Egyptian city of Al- 
Arisb on Tuesday without announcing a date for the convening 
of foe Palestinian National Council (PNC), the Palestinian Par- 
liament in exile, which is due to consider rescinding articles in 
the Palestinian Covenant calling for an eod to the Zionist state 
of Israel. Israeli demands for the changes reached fever pitch 
following the Palestinian elections on 20 January, over- 
shadowing aspects of the Palestinian- 
Israeli settlement that are of more rel- “ 
evance in the present stage, at least 
from the Palestinian point of view. 

Abdullah Hourani. former PLO min- 
ister of culture, who suspended his 
membership of the Executive Com- 
mittee in protest against foe Oslo ac- ■■■■■■■■■■ 
cords but who recently returned to tbc 
fold, responded to questions about the failure to announce a 
date for foe convening of the PNC. saying: “We did not con- 
sider it a matter of urgency.” 

It may well not be a top priority for the Palestinians but as 
long as foe Israelis insist that for them it is. the issue will con- 
tinue to overshadow* everything else, reflecting the imbalance 
of {Kiwer between the two parties and underlining the foci that 
it is the Israelis who set foe agenda. 

There is no argument over Arafat, having committed himself 
to rescinding the articles. His fetter of recognition, sent lo the 
Israeli Prime Minister on 9 September 1993, slates that "the 
PLO undertakes lo submit to the Palestinian National Council 
for formal approval the necessary changes in regard to the Pal- 
estinian Covenant.” Two years later the Taba agreement stated: 
“The PLO undertakes that, within two months of the date of the 
inauguration of foe council, the Palestinian National Council 
will convene, and formally approve the necessary changes in re- 
gard to the Palestinian Covenant, as undertaken in the letters 
signed by the chairman of the' PLO and addressed to the prime 
minister of Israel. d3ted 9 September 1993 and 4 May 1994." 

The PNC was established in 1964. at the same lime as foe 
PLO, and has met 20 times in the last three decades, though 
never with ail members present The covenant was published in 
1968, a year before Arafat became head of both foe PLO and 
the PNC. The PNC comprises some 480 members from foe di- 
aspora, and 186 members from inside the Territories, though 
foe latter quota has never been fulfilled. The 88 members of foe 
newly-elected Palestinian' Council are expected to become ex 
officio members of the PNC. 

Of the cuiTeni membership slightly over 200 members live 


News analysis 

By Mona Anis 



Palestinians in 1993. With . those members originally residing 
inside the Territories, this means foal more than 350 now live 
under foe Palestinian Authority. 

Convening a quorate PNC emergency meeting to change tire 
covenant should not then be a problem For the Palestinian Au- 
thority, especially given Israel's announcement that all PNC 
members abroad 'ran return. The reluctance of the Palestinian 
Authority, if would seem, has more to do wftfa symbolism than 
procedural difficulties. "Demands to repeal the articles is seen as 
little more than a flexing of muscles on foe pan of the Israelis. 


Palestinians are quick to point out that foe 198$ Algiers dec- 
laration of independence, by recognising Israel's right to exist 
has already effectively annulled those articles in the covenant 
calling for the destruction of the Zionist entity. A year later, in 
Paris, Arafat reinforced this position, when he declared that the 
covenant was "caduc". 

“If it was simply a matter of few lines in the coveiunL or 
even the whole document, we would have gladly destroyed it, 
since it is impossibly outdated." an- 
““ nounced Gamal Sourani. Secretary of 
the PLO Executive Comm i nee Jast 
week from his home in Gaza. “The 
main point of this demand, however, is 
to humiliate us... They want to pros- 
titute the Palestinian fiatiooal struggle, 
> n order to claim before foe world that 
foe leaders of this struggle were a 
bunch of killers and terrorists. Fortunately, nobody can obliter- 
ate history.” 

Many people now argue that it is not only the covenant that 
is outdated. The PNC and PLO have also been superseded by 
the newly-elected Palestinian Council and the Palestinian Ex- 
ecutive Authority respectively. Arafat's closure of his Tunis 
headquarters in June 1994, ahead of his return to Gaza the fol- 
lowing month, was seen by many observers as the final nail in 
foe coffin of the PLO. The PLO, however, still exists, albeit in 
a very changed form. The coexistence of old structures such as 
the PLO and the PNC with new ones like the Palestinian Coun- 
cil and foe Executive Authority allows Arafat a margin for ma- 
noeuvre when it comes to implementing some of the harsher 
terms he accepted in bis deal with Israel - 

As Edward Said noted: “What the Israelis want is control and 
hegemony, and they have tried lo write this in their agreement. 
Bui no matter how many details are put down on paper, and no 
matter how many contingencies you try to deal with, you can- 
not control everything... It seems likely* that the PLO will con- 
tinue with its present tactics, acting as if it were not bound by 
an agreement that explicitly prevents statehood. This in turn 
may or may not yield statehood." 

The discrepancy between the rhetoric of the Palestinian Au- 
thority and what the Israelis demand of them was highlighted in 
the statements made by Arafat and his second in chief Abu Ma- 
2en following lhe election. On 21 January Abu Mazen told the 
press that “the Palestinians are five minutes from statehood'' 
and that lhe Palestinian state will be declared in three years. 
The following day Arafat told a press conference for Egyptian 
journalists covering foe elections in Gaza ihat if negotiations 
with Israel were intensified, a Palestinian state may emerge tn 
1 8 months. 

Peres’ response to Abu Mazcn's statement was to ask: "What 
independence is he talking about. Over 27 per cent of the 
areaT Arafat, when asked about his statement at the joint press 
conference held with Peres at foe Erez checkpoint on 24 Jan- 
uary, said: “It is ray right to dream." Peres responded with a 
smile. “As long as it is a dream.” 

This week, at the Davos World Economic Forum meeting, 
Peres reiterated foe same message, telling a press conference 
shortly after his meeting with Arafat that "Arafat has foe right 
to have his own dreams. For dreams jou need only one party. 
For an agreement you have to have two." 
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Trafficking 


in espionage 


Spying is a fact of life in time 
of peace as well as war, ex- 
perts acknowledge. But toe 
alleged Israeli introduction of g 
heroin into Egypt as pay- Jj 

ment for espionage in- * 

formation has added a grave 
new aspect to a recent case. , 
Gala! Nassar investigates Khalil 




Howeidy 


El-Magdmib 


Amer Salman, a Sinai bedouin living in the border town of Rafah, was 
arrested at die beginning of 1993 after confessing to working as an 
agent for Mossad, the Israeli intelligence sendee, for the previous 1 1 
years. But Salman's case only grabbed public attention on 16 January 
this year, when Prosecutor-General Raga'a El-Arabi sent him for tnal 
before the Supreme Stale Security Court. 

Although experts attempted to play down the case, it was nev- 
ertheless given wide coverage in the Arabic-language press — appar- 
ently in response to what writers viewed as “hostile or “unfriendly 
statements by Israel's new Foreign Minister Ehud Barak. The news- 
papers also launched an anti-Barak campaign, describing him as “un- 
couth" and charging that he knew nothing about diplomacy. 

Salman, 51, who worked as a porter at a Rafah school, confessed to 
interrogators that he had been recruited by the Israelis after being 
caught red-handed stealing two refrigerators from the Israeli settle- 
ment of Yamit in February 1982, before it was dismantled under the 
terms of the 1 979 Egyptian-Israeli peace treaty-. 

Salman admitted that he visited the Israeli town of Beersheba on 
many occasions for instruction on gathering information about Egyp- 
tian military movements in the Sinai desert — particularly in areas 
where heavy weaponry is either restricted or prohibited by the peace 
treaty He was also taken to an Israeli army ramp near Tel Aviv, 
where he was trained in identifying heavy tanks in the Egyptian arsen- 
al, such as the Russian T-52 and the .American M-60. 

In return, Salman was paid a monthly stipend of LE300 and given oc- 
casional financial bonuses. He was 3lso reported to have been provided 
with 12 kilogrammes of heroin, with a street value of SI2 million. 

Before his arrest, Salman tried to recruit two other Sinai bedouins, 
reportedly in return for heroin, but they turned him down and tipped 
off the Egyptian authorities abour his activities. 

While military and other experts maintained that espionage, even in 
peace time, was" inevitable, they cautioned that the issue would assume 
far graver proportions if it was proved that the Israeli government was 


behind heroin smuggling into Egypt 
“Spying is not necessarily restricted to hostile nations or war situa- 
tions. It goes on all the time", said Taha El-Magdoub, a retired army 
genera] who was involved in negotiating the 1979 treaty. “Each side 
tries to gather information by any means possible. Even the United 


Stares, which is Israel's strategic ally, has uncovered a number of Is- 
raeli aaents who were eatherina technological information that could 


raeli agents who were gathering technological information that could 
be used in Israel's military industry. " 

Salman's activities, Magdoub said, were not particularly important 
because he did not, and could not, infiltrate the military establishment 
The most he could do was observe troop movements from a distance 
— movements which were never part of a mobilisation for battle. 

“What is serious in this case, however, is the smuggling of heroin 
across the border for peddling to Egyptian young people" be con- 
tinued. “If it is proved conclusively that the Israeli government was 
behind these smuggling operations, then Egypt has the right to lodge 
an official protest, because heroin smuggling is an offence as serious 
as terrorism and kilting." 

Amid Howeidy, a former chief of the Egyptian intelligence service, 
concurred that “spying takes place all the time, by friends and enemies 
alike". In fact, he said, there was more spying in peace time because 
peace makes the job easier. 

The Egyptian response. Howeidy believes, should be an escalation 
in its own spying activities. 

“There is competition between us [Egypt and Israel} in gathering in- 
formation about technology, production, market conditions and the do- 
mestic situation. War is only one means of resolving conflicts. In 
peace time, intelligence work is the main tool." 

However, according to former Prime Minister Mustafa Khalil, while 
spying is par for the course, drug and arms trafficking cannot be toler- 
ated. because they pose a threat to national security. 

Khalil said that Egypt should seek clarification if it was proved that 
Israeli agencies were officially behind the smuggling. However, while 


stressing that “any act of this kind is rejected by Egypt”, he nev- 
ertheless concluded that “we cannot say it casts doubt on lsrael’s 
credibility as a peacemaker". 

But opinion differed m other circles. Wagih Abu Zikri, a col- 
umnist in the newspaper AI-Akhbar, wrote in an article published 
last Friday that Israel had acted as if it was still at war with 
Egypt. “It is not a secret that Israel is seeking to set up a Jor- 
danian-1 srae Li front to confront Egypt politically and econom- 
ically because Egypt does not want to come under the Israeli um- 
brella. 

“At the same time. Israel refuses a peace of equals with Egypt 
and believes that the Middle East conflict is basically an Egyp- 
tum-lsraeli conflict that will continue in the future. Israel is act- 
ing os if the current stare of peace was provisional and gathers 
information as if it were in a state of war with Egypt" 

Abu Zikri quoted a highly-placed security source as saying 
that Mossad “is operating actively and efficiently these days to 
gather economic, military and scientific information about 
Egypt", and described the Israeli academic centre in Cairo as a 
“centre for spying and gathering information about everything". 

Salman's arrest raised to 12 the number of Israeli spying 
cases that have been uncovered since President Hosni Mu- 
barak came to power in 1981. Twelve other cases were un- 
covered under the rule of Gamal Abdel-Nasser and two under 
Anwar El-Sadat. In the 26 cases, spying charges were filed 
against a total of 24 Egyptians in addition to other foreign na- 
tionals, including Palestinians, Australians and a Syrian. 

A case that mark headlines in 1992 was foe arrest of Fares 
Sobhi Mesrati, an Israeli national, his daughter Fayka, and an 
Egyptian named Ali Hasson Alfiya. Although Mesrati and his 
daughter were put on. trial, charges against them were later 
dropped because the information they had allegedly gathered 
was of no intelligence value whatsoever. 


under guard 


Defence Minister Field Marshal Tantawi 
said that there was a role for the military in 
peace as well as in war, and that toe 
armed forces were determined to raise 
their combat efficiency 


Defence Minister Field Marshal Moharoed Hussein 
Tantawi, in his first report to tire National Security 
Committee of foe People's Assembly, stressed dot 
Egypt’s national security was inextricably linked to that 
of other Arab and African states. “Any threat, whether 
direct or indirect, io the security of an Arab or African 
stale is a threat to our national security 1 ’, he said. 

"The armed forces are continuing to work with full 
determination to raise their combat efficiency so that 
they may remain the bulwark of this nation, prepared 
to discharge their duties at any time and in every di- 
rection,” Tantawi told the committee on Tuesday. 

Declaring that “peace does not mean relaxation”. 


Tantawi noted the rapid, and seemingly unending, ad- 
vances in armament technology. Meanwhile, “Choi- 


Local councils ruled unconstitutional 


After a legal battle that dragged on for years, the Su- 
preme Constitutional Court bos finally ruled that a 
1979 law regulating local (municipal) council elec- 
tions according to a combination of the slate and in- 
dividual candidacy systems was unconstitutional. The 
court, under Judge A wad El-Morr. declared that that 
the membership of hundreds of local councils across 
the nation was null and void because the law fa- 
voured candidates on political party slates and did not 
give an equal opportunity to independents. 

“All citizens should have an equal chance in con- 
testing the seats of local councils", the judgement 
said. “This law is totally biased in favour of can- 
didates listed on the political party slates, giving 
them the opportunity to win ail the seats on a focal 
council except one. This remaining seat has to be 
contested by both independents and political patty 
members who were not listed on their party slates. 
This means foal political party members, simply be- 
cause they are political party members, have a larg- 
er representation in these councils as well as a high- 
er position in the social structure, despite the fact 
that the constitution enshrines foe principle of equal 
political rights for all " 

Following the last local council election, in 1992. 


The Supreme Constitutional Court quashed a law governing local council 
elections on the grounds that it discriminated against independent can- 
didates and favoured those running on party slates. Amira Howeidy reports 


wo lawyers — Negad El-Borai, secretary-general of 
the Egyptian Organisation for Human Rights 
(EOHR) and Essam Ei-islambouli — initiated legal 
action to contest the law's constitutionality. In doing 
so. they emulated the example of Kama! Khaled, a 
former member of parliament, who won a ruling 
from the Constitutional Court in 1987 that the parlia- 
mentary election law was unconstitutional, alk> be- 
cause it combined the individual and slate systems. 
Three years earlier, in 1 984, foe Constitutional Court, 
ruling in another lawsuit filed by Khaled, declared 
that an election law based exclusively on the slate 
system was also unconstitutional because it made no 
room for independents. 

El-Borai told Al-Ahram Weekly that his objective 
was “not limited to dissolving the local councils or 
abolishing foe election law”. His larger aim was to 
sanction the individual candidacy system for all elec- 


tions, a policy which might require some constitu- 
tional amendments. And with the court’s ruling, 
handed down on Saturday, h seems that, despite re- 
ported misgivings by some NDP members said to ad- 
vocate a return to die slate system, the government 
has little choice but to introduce the individual can- ■ 
didacy system to local elections. 

Local administration minister Mahmoud Sherif 
said on Sunday that the government would finish 
drafting a new local council election law within 
days. “The prevailing trend is that foe elections will 
be based on the individual system", Sherif told the 
Local Administration Committee of foe People's 
Assembly. 

Following the Consticuticml Court’s ruling, he or- 
dered that all local councils should stop work. “We re- 
jected die argument dial die councils should continue 
to function until a new law was passed", Sherif said. 


But be added that all decisions taken to date by 
those councils were legal and would remain in 
force. 

The date of foe new elections, expected this 
year, would be set by foe new law. Sherif said. 
Committee members demanded that the new law 
should also breathe new life into the local coun- 
cils, by giving them a larger role to play in the 
provision of public services. 

Abdri-Fattab El-Dali, foe committee’s chairman, 
welcomed foe court's decision, but raised foe pos- 
sibility that the elections might have to be delayed. 
He described the old law as “obviously un- 
constitutionaTand the court's ruling as “expected". 

“The ruling means that the coming elections 
must be based on the individual candidacy sys- 
tem", he said. “The work of the dissolved loci] 
councils should be taken over by provisional 
committees and foe elections may have to be 
postponed until a new law is prepared." 

According to Kaznal Khaled, foe veteran cam- 
paigner against the slate system in parliamentary 
elections, foe legal battle to have foe old law re- 
pealed was part of a drive by several lawyers to 
guarantee foe integrity of ail elections. 


vaoces in armament technology. Meanwhile, “Chal- 
lenges and conflicts are also growing and assuming g. 
various forms, 3s if they were affirming foe time- 
honoured principle that survival is for foe fittest and 
foal military force vs the decisive means." 

But be stressed that the armed services tad a role to 
play' in peace as well as in war “The use of military 
force is no longer confined to wars, combat and 
bloodshed. It has also become foe means of imposing 
peace. Military force is a necessity in times of war 
and times of peace ” 

Reviewing international developments and their 
impact on national security. Tantawi noted the emer- 
gence of economic groupings and escalating rivalries 
between foe major economic powers. Another feature 
of the new world order, be said, is that crisis- 
management was undertaken by the major powers in 
accordance with their own interests. A third feature 
was foe proliferation of terrorism, whether for polit- 
ical, ethnic or religious reasons. 

Turning to foe region, Tantawi said that continued 
divisions withinJhe Arab world “create the appropri- 
ate climate for other regional powers to achieve their 
target of exercising hegemony over the region" 


Egypt’s own military policy was to “protect na- 
tional security, safeguard international borders, ter 


tional security, safeguard international borders, ter- 
ritorial waters and airspace, back foe constitutional 
legality [the government] and provide assistance to 
friendly Arab and African stales". 

The imp o r t an ce attached to cooperation with 
friendly Arab and other stales had been demonstrat- 
ed, be said, by the six joint military exercises staged 
in cooperation with foe United-States, France, Brit- 
ain, Saudi Arabia and foe United Arab Emirates. 

Tantawi added that the national military industry 
was being upgraded “so it can become a source of na- 
tional income". 


Journalists 


. if- 


‘gravely 


concerned’ 
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As more newspaper editors are taken to court on li- 
bel charges under Law 93, the Press Syndicate ex- 

Dresses Grave concern. S ha den Shehab reports SWEARING-IN CEREMONY: More than 350 journalists enrolling in the Press Syndicate took an oath to uphold the ethics of the profession on Monday. Ibrahim Na- 

■ ' fiA Hia ^holrmott n/oc rnvtvinn hn nlrl cvnrliroto froJW/tn whCph has! hnati rlrnnno/f m<tnv voort oOfi In phnrnc hv IVaftP fhp rnnrnolicrfc nlarlrud tn 


fie, the syndicate’s chairman was reviving an oM syndicate tradition which had been dropped many years ago. In chorus, led by Nafie, the jonrnalisi 
guard the interest of the homeland, perform my vocation with honour, honesty and integrity, keep the secrets of the profession and respect its ethics ai 


»1 edged to “safe- 
traditions” 


The Press Syndicate’s council has ex- 
pressed grave concern for what it de- 
scribed as an “escalating trend" to in- 
vestigate journalists and bring them to 
trial is accordance with Law 93 for 
1995, the press law providing harsh 
penalties for the publication of false 
or malicious news. The statement said 
foe law “violates the simplest rules of 
justice” and that its “oppressive pun- 
ishments" are neither democratic nor 
civilised. 

An unprecedentedly large number of 
journalists have been investigated or 
tried for alleged publication offences 
during foe last few months, the state- 
ment said. Several of them, who 
worked for both national and opposi- 
tion newspapers, received harsh prison 
sentences and heavy fines, “as if ter- 
rorising journalists by -means of this 
law and threatening their security and 
their future were an end in itself". 


In a statement issued on Monday, foe 
syndicate's council declared “full solidar- 
ity with the victims of Law 93, re- 
gardless of their professional and polit- 
ical affiliations". along with 
“determination to counteract foe con- 
sequences of this law and defend the 
freedom of foe press”. 

Earlier, the syndicate's chairman, Ib- 
rahim Nafie, announced that a govern- 
ment-appointed committee, commis- 
sioned to draft a new press law to 
replace Law 93, would complete hs task 
before foe end of this month. Nafie said 
the completed draft, intended to reflect 
foe views of the majority of journalists 
and safeguard foe freedom of foe press 
as well as foe “rights of society", would 
be submitted to foe legislative bodies — 
foe Shura Council and foe People’s As- 
sembly. 

Journalists have protested against Law 
93 since it was passed by foe outgoing 


People’s Assembly last May, and have 
pledged to work for its repeal. Despite 
government assurances that Law 93 
would remain dormant until new legisla- 
tion was passed, it has already been in- 
voked against several syndicate members. 

Magdi Hussein, editor-in-chief of Al- 
Shaab , mouthpiece of foe Islamist- 
oriented Labour Party, was found guilty 
by a Cairo misdemeanours court last 
week of slandering AJaa El-Alfi, son of 
Interior Minister Hassan El-Alfi. Hussein 
bad published an article accusing an un- 
named “son of a high official" of re- 
fusing to pay a hotel bill and insulting 
the hotel manager for demanding pay- 
ment He was given a one-year sus- 
pended sentence and a LE 15,000 fine. 

In December, Abdel-Aal Ei-Baqouri, 
editor-in-chief of Al-Ahali. mouthpiece of 
the leftist Tagammu Party, and one of the 
newspaper’s reporters, were sentenced in 
absentia by the Damanbour criminal 


court to two years imprisonment for ac- 
cusing a police officer of influence- 
peddling. Around foe same time, Mah- 
moud El-Tohami, editor-in-chief of foe 
weekly magazine Rose El-Youssef, was 
given a two-year suspended sentence for 
publishing an article considered de- 
famatory to Islamist lawyers. In foe latter 
case, the article bad appeared before Law 
93 was passed, so El-Tohami’s trial was 
conducted according to foe previous pub- 
lication law. 

Gamal Badawi, editor-in-chief of Al- 
Wafd newspaper, is currently standing 
trial for publishing a story alleging that 
Hassan Sal lam, a member of foe out- 
going People’s Assembly, was guilty of 
seizing state property. 

Meanwhile, Magdi Hussein's problems 
continue. Along with Mustafa Bakri, ed- 
itor-in-chief of Al-Ahrar, mouthpiece of 
foe Liberal Party, and Iris brother Mah- 
moud Bakri, chief editor of the local 


newspaper, Sawi Hehvan , Hussein is due 
in court again to face charges of libel 
against Mohamed Ali Mabgoub, former 
minister of AI-Awqqf (religious endow- 
ments). The three claimed that Mahgoub 
had hired thugs to intimidate voters in 
the recent parliamentary elections. Dur- 
ing foe elections, Mustafa Bakri was 
running against Mahgoub in the con- 
stituency of H el wan, south of Cairo. 
Mabgoub won. 

Gamal Badawi told Al-Ahram Weekly 
that “journalists will continue to be 
dragged to police stations and courts un- 
til we succeed in getting Law 93 re- 
pealed. We have suffered a great deal of 
humiliation." 

Magdi Hussein’s lawyers took steps to- 
wards a repeal during his trial. They 


sought the judge’s permission to contest 
foe legality of Law 93 before the Su- 


foe legality of Law 93 before the Su- 
preme Constitutional Court, but the judge 
refused, arguing that the lawyers had not 


submitted adequate documents to jus- 
tify their request. Hussein, however, 
insisted that all the necessary docu- 
ments had been submitted to foe court. 

“It is obvious that Law 93 is un- 
constitutional", commented Counsellor 
Yehia Rifa'i, who helped compile 
Hussein’s documents. “It was not even 
necessary to submit those documents. 
Our main evidence is the constitution 
itself" 

“It is completely up to foe judge to 
decide whether the constitutionality 
of any law should be contested", 
countered Fawzia Abdel-Sattar, for- 
mer chairwoman of parliament’s leg- 
islative committee. “There are no 
special criteria. If foe judge says that 
the submitted documents are not ad- 
equate, we must believe that this is 
so. The court's judgement should not 
be questioned because judges repre- 
sent justice.” 


Lottery winn 


dream losers 


The US Diversity Visa programme, where applicants are chosen by lottery, 
fuelled the dreams of many would-be immigrants, but as Dina Ezzat reports, 
winning the lottery was not necessarily a passport to the American dream 


Ahmed El-Hadidi illegally entered foe United States two years 
ago in pursuit of a better lire. But be decided to return home, hop- 
ing that he would be chosen by a US government immigration 
programme that would guarantee him the right to live perma- 
nently, and legally, in foe United States. But to foe dis- 
appointment of El-Hadidi and a few hundred other Egyptian ap- 
plicants to the Diversity Visa programme, things did not turn out 
as they had hoped. 

The programme was introduced by the US administration two 
years ago to make it possible for thousands of people from all 
over the world to enter the United States legally, get a residence 
permit and, eventually. US citizenship. 

Charles J. Winfoeiser. consul-second secretary at foe US Em- 
bassy in Cairo, explained that the US Congress had decided to in- 
itiate foe programme in 1990 because “under previous immigra- 
tion law, a large percentage of immigrants to foe United States 
came from a small number of countries", and font “it would be to 
our advantage to offer additional opportunities to people to im- 
migrate from other countries”. 

Under the DV programme, a maximum 55.000 diversity visas 
can be issued worldwide every year. Within this overall quota, 
there are also regional and country limits. The end result of these 
complicated calculations is that a little over 2,500 visas can be is- 
sued to Egyptians every year under the programme. When an ap- 
plicant's name is chosen in foe computerised lottery held at foe 
National Visa Centre in the US, he or she becomes eligible for an 


interview. If this is successful foe candidate can then apply for on 
entry visa to foe US. 

The programme opened a new door of hope for millions of peo- 
ple across foe world who saw .American citizenship as a means to 
improve their lives. El-Hadidi was one of about 3,000 Egyptian 
applicants last year. But be and others were eventually turned 
down. “We were deceived”, claimed foe 37-year-old El-Hadidi — 
a charge hotly denied by Winfoeiser, who asserted that the US 
Embassy acted in good faith. 

“We filed an application”. El-Hadidi explained. “We completed 
all the papers correctly, and received letters from foe US Embassy 
congratulating us for winning the lottery. Wc did foe medical 
check-ups. We went to get our visas, but then the delays began 
and eventually no visas were issued.” 

Like El-Hadidi. dozens of other applicants were left with a 
sense of bitterness, feeling that they had been betrayed after 
spending “thousands” of pounds in preparing their papers. Fouad 
Ragheb, a 3 5-year -old surgeon, claimed that he spent as much as 
LE4.000 on this process. Bui for Winfoeiser, this figure is too 
high to be credible. 

He insisted thai the US embassy does not charge high fees for 
processing an application. “The application fee is 5170 or foe 
equivalent in Egyptian pounds. People have to undergo a medical 
exam which they pay for. They also need to provide documents 
such as birth certificates and foe like. LE4.0OO seems a little ex- 
treme to me.” 


According to tire consular official, applicants to foe pro- 
gramme should have the equivalent of a US high school educa- 
tion or a skill that is deemed equivalent Interested individuals 
should send their applications to foe National Visa Centre in the 
United States. “Last fiscal year. 1995, which ran from October 
1994 to September 1995, was the first year of the programme. 
Three thousand Egyptians applied. Of those, 2.400 were given 
visas and they should be in the United States by now", Winfoeis- 
er said. 

El-Hadidi and other disappointed applicants said they checked 
with US-based law firms and received assurances about the in- 
tegrity of the programme. As a result, some of them resigned their 
jobs, sold their houses or other property, beefed up their bank ac- 
counts and even started saying goodbye to family and friends. 

But tbeir dreams were shattered when they were informed by 
embassy officials that they would not be getting an entry visa. 
“One of the points that really needs to be made clear is that win- 
ning the lottery does not guarantee you a visa", said Winfoeiser. 
“The letter sent to applicants states that very clearly. It says that it 
[winning] does not guarantee that the visa will be issued." Those 
who were turned down woe provided with written explanations. . 
The reasons varied from lack of sufficient funds to support the ap- 
plicant in the US to lock of education or skills, be said. 

According to Winfoeiser, foe “congraruiatory" letter explicitly 
advises applicants against taking drastic action such as resigning 
their jobs or sc ' jg foeir houses. It also tells them foal they should 


not start staking travel arrangements, as there would be enough 
time if they were given a visa. 

After receiving this initial letter, applicants have to send some 
more documents to foe National Visa Centre. The centre then no- 
tifies them if they are eligible for an interview at the US Em- 
bassy. In foe interview, candidates should be able to convince tire 
consular official that they would not become a liability after tat- 
tering foe US — in other words, they must prove they are capable 
of supporting themselves without government assistance. 

“We did ail of that” , Ragheb insisted. “I even called the Na- 
tional Visa Centre to make sure foal they bad my papers and that 
all was going welL The interview also went fine. All I was asked 
to do was to put more money in my bank account, which I did." 

As the embassy works on foe second batch of DV applicants, 
for the fiscal year 1995-1996, it is considering translating all foe 
documents and letters involved int^nnvm 


documents and letters involved in lie process httoArabic. “Also,* 
based on our experience, we have suggested to foe National Visa^ 
Centre that they should make foe wording of foe initial letter even 
clearer", said Winfoeiser. 

Meanwhile, El-Ha&di and other unsuccessful applicants are not 
giving up. They said they would apply again, whatever foe emo- 
tional and financial cost. 


Edited by Wadie Kirolos 
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Market-prfce Tents and fjree desert lands made real estate and desert developers happy last week, but the opposi 
tion was less thrilled. Gama! EssamEi-Dfn reports from the People’s Assembly 
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Actwg with surprising speed, the People YAs- 
pnbly last week passed a controversial an d 
long-awaited amendment to the housing law, - 
liberalising new apartment lcasing cohtracts 
from rev t restrictions imposed by the existing • 
housing law. 

The government -hopes that dismantling rent ‘ 
controls will encourage apartment owners to 
open up an estimated two million Which 
they have opted to leave empty rathe: than rent 
under the constraints Of die old law. Previously, 
the housing law enabled tenants to. rent 'fiats in- 
definitely at limited rates, which were- hot sub 1 
ject to increase. - 

Under a number of. old laws, passed in the 
1950s and ’60s, the government was given the . 
right to fix and reduce rental values, 
away private investors who wanted to bniid for 
renting. 

, The bratsing crisis was exacerb a ted in the. 
'70s and ’80s after a new law was passed de- 
termining the annual teat accrued from an ' 
apartment building to be equal to 7 percent of 
the land and building value. 

According to the People’s Assembly’s Hous- 
ing Committee report an' die new amendment, 
this is low compared to about 17 per cent inter- 
est on state treasury bills. As a result, a consid- 
erable number of people in -major cities now 
pay under-valued rams for spacious apartments. 
Resits for old apartments with a view; of the 
Nile, for example, range from LE4 to LE5 per 
month, while foe rental value 6f one ro o m ™ty 
in low-income communities on the fringes of 
Cairo are as high as LE50 a month. ... 

Moreover, foe fact that these old taws^gave 
sitting tenants foe right to pass on their fiats to 
their immediate relatives who can prove foe/: 
have lived with foe tenant in foe . same apart- 
ment, forcing ' owners of new aptftoenrferild- 
ings to leave flats empty for years,.opting hot 
to let them to tenants fra- fear: of never re- 
gaining possession of them. .• : 

According to the pariiamexdaiy repost foe old 
laws were also a major reason behind dis- 
couraging landlords to confoict any repairs or 
maintenance work in their rented buildings, s J . 
feet which led to the rapid d et eri o ra ti on of 
many old buildings in major cities. According 
to foe report the earthquake which hit Egypt in 
October 1992 highlighted the deteriorating con- 
dition of these old buildings. 

Under the new law, rents will be fixed ac- 
cording to an agreement between the ownerfend 


Ceilings brok 



foe tenant and . will be subject' to foe market 
forces of suppry and demand, 

During the parliamentary discussions, foe 
amendments did hot please Islamist-oriented 
MP Ali- Fafo 0-Bab who argued that foe new : 
few will lead to hitter rents at the expense of 
Innimd-inccjxnc claves who will find greater 
difficulty in leasing housing units. 

Arguing that foe feck of low-cost housing is ; 
foe crap of the housnjg problem, independent 
MP Ahmed Tab a charged that, foe move to lib- 
eralise rents reflects "a new government de- 
parture from commitment to meeting foe socio- 
economic needs of the: overwhelming major- 
ity* 

Raafet Seif, speaking fra the leftist Tagammu 
party, charged. foat .foe .amendment provides' 


only a partial solution to the housing problem. 
“This law docs not say anything new a born the 
solutions to the housing problem from which 
youth, Umrted-ihcome classes and residents of 
slum areas suffer," said Seif 
The government, supporting the law as pan 
of .a concerted move to luxe private sector in- 
vestment in housing, nevertheless reiterated its 
commitment to low-income housing. 

Prime Minister Kama! El-Gonzouri said while 
foe new Jaw opens foe door for fresh real estate 
investments, foe government will continue to 
subsidise and finance low-rent bousing. Gan- 
zouri said foat budget allocations in the 1992- 
1997 five year plan provided for low-cost hous- 
ing have so far reached LE7 billion. 

In an interview widr.AI-Ahram tteetfr. Me- 


Desert lands for free 


IN- AN attempt to direst in- 
vestors . towards - reclaiming 
desert land and setting up new 
housing communities, fetf 
week the People's -Assembly 
passed a new law enabling foe 
government to give investors 
state-owned desert land on a 
free-of-charge basis or against 
“token" leases. 

The law is part of foe gov- 
ernment's strategy to encour- 
age private investors, both lo- 
cal and foreign, to establish 
new projects and. create. em- 
ployment opportunities. 

“The government will be 
providing the necessary infra- 
structure to support urban de- 
velopment,’* stated Prune Min- 
ister Kamal H-Gahzouri. 

; Made up of six articles, foe 
law ovulates foe disposition of 
state-owned desert lands on a 
free-of-charge basis or against 
“token" rent for carrying out 
investment projects. 

Pre sid ent Hosm Mubarak is 
expected to issue a decree de- 
termining the locations and the 
fold area of these desert lands 
and fiie procedures according 


to which they will be distrib- 
uted. ' 

The area of the desert land 
will be provided according to 
the size and nature of each in- 
vestment project and the value 
of its invested capital. The in- 
vestor will be eligible to own 
the land only after completion 
of the project and its operation. 

According to the law, the 
leasing period of the designat- 
ed lands can be extended to 40. 
years as long as the project is 
in operation. In case foe in- 
vestor fails to start operation 
within foe period designated 
by the presidential decree, foe 
government agency will be en- 
titled to recover the land The 
government may also sell or 
rent it to foe investor according 
to market prices. 

- The law prohibits foe use of 
the land for purposes other 
than those it was originally al- 
located for. 

Independent MP Ahmed 
Taba expressed his fears that 
these lands might be used as a 
dumping area fra the nuclear 
waste of foreign countries. 


However, Kamal El-Shazli, 
Minister of State for Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, vehemently 
dismissed Taba's fears, saying 
the law is mainly designed to 
encourage the establishment of 
new desert communities. 

MP Mohamed Abdel-Aziz 
Shaaban, of tbe left-wing Ta- 
gammu Party, also expressed 
fears that the law would permit 
foreigners lo control large ar- 
eas of Egyptian lands. He de- 
manded that foe distribution of 
this fend be confined to Egyp- 
tians only. 

Taha also called upon the 
government (o prevent foreign- 
ers from owning any land in 
Sinai. Newfy-appomted Fi- 
nance Minister Mobieddin E1- 
Gharib indicated foat the in- 
vestment projects which will 
be established on these desert 
lands include both agricultural 
.and industrial sclieraes. em- 
phasising that the state will not 
approve allocating any desert 
lands to investors* unless their 
projects are supported by fea- 
sibility studies showing the 
type and size of the project. 











Egyptian workere abroad will re- 
ceive added support from joint Ku- 
waiti and Egyptian efforts to improve 
their conditions. Rem Leila reports 
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Migrant workers victimised by foe whim of unscrupulons employers often found themselves back where they started 
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Hardly a daygoes by without toed newspapers 
reporting tragic accounts of foeproWems Egyp- 
tian workers face in other Arab. countries. In 
many cases, labour few violations and illegal 
contracts are to blame for fo^nrisfortmes. . 

In an attest tiy ^ Egyp- 

tian workers in Kuwait, foe Kuwrati Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare, and foe Egyptian 
Ministry of Manpower aad Jitmtigraficm are co- . 
ordinatiDg efforts to establish sew procedures 
and regulations. 

According to the tacit statistics from the 
Egyptian Ministry of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion, tbe total number of Egyptian workers in 
Kuwait is 180,000. This figure has grown con- 
siderably since before the .Golf War when there 
were only 150,000 Egyptian workers in Kuwait. 
This increase in numbers is attributed to the fact 
foat after the war, Egyptians replaced workers of 
other nationalities who were dismissed because 
of their home countries’ Report forfoe Iraqi in- 
vasion of Kuwait 

According to Add El-Dow&iati, labour attach* 
at foe Egyptian embassy- in -Kuwait, the Kuwaiti 
government has decided to post a labour Jittadte 
to their "embassy m Cairo. The Kuwaiti. labour 
office will help alleviate workers' problems by 
informing foe Egyptian authorities of Kuwaiti 
febaurmarket conditions and ensuring the legal- 
ity of contracts. 

“It is hoped that .better and more direct co- 
ordination will put an end. to fraged aad Ulepal 
contracts" ySaid EJ-Dowaiati. Bom file Egyptian 
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and Kuwaiti governments have agreed to es- 
tablish joint employment offices to provide 
Egyptian workers with legitimate contracts. 

Abdel-Ra&man Mohamed, press counselor at 
foe Kuwaiti embassy in Cairo, said, “These of-' 
Sees must be aware of developments m the Ku- 
’ waiti job market through advertisements, for ex- 
ample, seeking workers in certain fields. This 
wm provide job opportunities through legitimate 
channels.” 

Kuwait has also issued a new law imposing 
more severe penalties on employers who violate 
labour laws and regulations. Some employers 
have been knows to take advantage of a wock- 
. er's desperate financial situation by offering 
jobs without contracts. *^This is completely 
against the law, as it deprives workers of their 
rights,” asserted Mohamed. 

According to Abdel-Qader El-Assar, coun- 
sellor of international cooperation at the Egyp- 
tian Ministry of Manpower and lmmigration, the 
Kuwaiti authorities have reconsidered foe status 
- of Egyptian workers. By setting a minimum lev-' 
el of wages ' fra each job, tbe Kuwaiti govero- 
mem hopes to guard agarast arbitrary payment. 

To improve social conditions for low-income 
workers, El-Assar noted that foe Kuwaiti gov- 
ernment has. already built better bousing for 
workers, some of -whom still live in tin shades. - . 
■ News of better bousing comes as a relief to 
Abdel-Qawi Ibrahim, an Egyptian fisherman 
who works in Kuwait. “I am almost homeless. “I 
live in a tin shack,” explained Ibrahim, “1 have 


to work under very bad conditions and weather, 
so the very least of my rights should be to live in 
a decent house." . 

Workers’ feck of awareness about their rights 
makes them vulnerable to a multitude of prob- 
lems. Many have complained that employers 
changed foe terms of their employment contract 
to their own advantage. The Ministry of. Man- 
power and Immigration has received repeated 
complaints from workers who were dccei\ed by 
their guarantors, those who take legal re- 
sponsibility for employees’ presence in Kuwait 
Kuwaiti law requires foreign workers to liave 
Kuwaiti “guarantors". In most cases, the em- 
ployers are the guarantors. Employees have al- 
leged that their guarantors, in order to 3voia 
paying foeir end-of service indeminities, accuse 
them of theft and on some occasions have. them, 
incarcerated. 

“Forged and temporary contracts are another 
major problem. Usually, these contracts lack in- 
surance or financial guarantees, which con- 
stitutes a flagrant violation of the law,” said El- 
Assar. 

Due to such faulty contracts, an Egyptian cook 
working in Kuwait was unable to collect his 
back wages from his guarantor. He filed a er.se 
for compensation against tbe Egyptian embassy . 
on the grounds that it had failed to protect him. 
Bat the court ruled that the case was outside its 
jurisdiction. 

“1 cannot understand what has happened, and 
What is foe meaning of ‘outside its jurisdic- 


tion’." said the cook, ibrehim \mhscn. “! just 
•went my right- and money Tb. emhas<j told 
me that the contract bar. .some items diet deny 
me all my rights. I kaon nothing about these 
items. 1 just want my money.” 

Accenting to Sapr El-Ba'ijan. head of the Ku- 
waiti Information Centre, ai! workers in Kuwait, 
especially Egyptians, enjoy their rights. But as 
' in any co'.mtry. some pcoplo violate the iav. and 
this exposes them io several problems. Some 
workers who are not : ee!ir.:ca!iv ,*r pro- 
fessionally prepared, enter Kuwait it legally. 
With rrn legal Lacking, they .ve exposed to 
forged, illega!. and tempore:} c nr: tracts. 

"These v.orltert burden tiw Kuvva'i: iabovr 
market, and stain the coco .vgutotior- ot Egyp- 
tian workers. i believe font the nv.v nrovedures 
will solve all the workers* prohiems.” added El- 
Ba’ijan. 

In a recent interview ifo •>W:i\»vii a:noruhly 
bulletin published by the tCuwait: In-on nation 
Centre in Cairo, Minister of Manpe'-.er and Im- 
migration Aimed Ei-A:r»n.i.’.i said. "Th? Ku- 
weit: vov cmrrent was keer. :o provide Egypt fens 
with ati their rights-. I: lias issut-i s new few :n reg- 
tifeic rtu.* Ee^'p; tail v.i^kw' status. This few will 
guurerjtes their riems, ’s'-.e!; as provide great fa- 
cilities for l’w :-c v. ho v.. :': iti'oci ijcirve." 

El-Atiunawi also the importance 

of having a Km.uiti labour ja-teue. “i ! - .a\e no- 
ticed enhanced wopi'niiio:: or. tbe part of the 
Kuwaiti government m etTorts to solve the prob- 
lems of the Egyptian-../ commented the mi tester. 


THE GENERAL MARKET INDEX 
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Market report 


Chemicals lead 
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ONCE again the General Capital Market In- 
dex took a turn for the worse. For the week 
ending Thursday 1 February', it lost 4.93 
points, ending at 210.61. The volume _uf deal- 
ings decreased, ending at LE60.5 million com- 
pared to LE6T.8 million foe previous week. 

• The Manufecrurmg Sector shouldered foe 
bulk of the loss: its index fell back by S.76 
points, settling at 267.45 points. This decline 
is attributed to foe plunge in the share value of 
1 1 companies. Paints and Chemical industries 
witnessed foe biggest setback, losing LE4G.50 
and ending at LE609.5. Port/and Torah Ce- 
ment closed at LE43 compared to LE4S.2 at 
the beginning of the week. 

North. Cairo Mills emerged as the star mar- 
ket player. Following foe anuoioccmct:: of its 
LE60 minion profits during the 1 995-1 996 fis- 
cal year, its shares gained LE6-2SS each, an 
8.49 per cent increase, ending at LE80.2S. 
Alexandria Portland Cement ended LE3 higfa- 
er than its opening price, closing at LE333. 

The shares of Suez Cement took 20.75 per 
'cerii of all market transactions as 73,408 of its 
-shares cluuiged hands. The company gained 
LE0.04 and closed at LE42ZL 


The fuiancfel weter evpvrcr.ccd jaofoer 
bud were!: with foe shares of five com- 
pjnics fusing groricd. The rector's Lniiev 
plunged by 7.1 poiais to end ai 219.89 
points. Shares of she Comn.'rci.ti 1 Inter- 
oaritmal 3ank [ClBl continued plura- 
meting. despite a sson-Uved recovery in 
the middle of the week, ie reach LF450 by 
foe end of the v.wfc. -Wisr icL’mxrional 
Bank «;M1BI also lost LE3.Sf and closed at 
LE26.I. 

Treasury But ids 2*J00 dominated foe 
market and garnered ttw i’icitest value of 
trading by aeqniriny 6S .U4 per cent of the 
value of total market irat^aciions. Pie to- 
la! value of traded bonus reached LE41.1S 
niillioD and foe ckvinc mice was LE1.0S5 
with an increase of LE4.9. 

On the whole, the shares of 15 com- 
panies ended higher form ibeir opening val- 
ue. while 20 witnessed a decline and 2 1 re- 
mained stable. 


Edited by Steads ^agab 


Average amount of loans 


banted Mahmoud AH i Ltssa:. chairman of the 
..Assembly's Hues fog C«‘ i n'*nre and foa Na- 
tional Cotr.par.y "far Bmhtir.g and Re- 
ccnstructicm, agreed. font the law pr.n-ides emb 
a partial srrlutico ic the bousing problem. "The 
housing crisis in Egypt :? rot merely t: problem 
of low rents, but it is j problem of corr.- 
plicated bufiuine prorcti'tres and other enn- 
. Aiding laws teat siiil discourage :hv private 
sector from fo\esting it', housing.' scid Hssson. 
(fittffoss.'sing rear brs Housing Ccrnminee is in 
tbe process of preparing a comprehensive few 
on housing ?n Egypt. 

Hcssan’s cnmir.;*ise asked foe Hotising Min- 
i5tn.'. foe Local Acnanis!ra-'o:\ Ministry the 
Hc-using Cvaperan 1 ci »nc th; Syndicate of En- 
gineers to olfer suggestions for a" solution to the 
proolertL He aetieJ tiiKt throe draft laws on foe 
kmclcrd-ienuni reiatrunsltip vcf: lobimned by 
rfcree derurie-^ u. :fc-; .-.ssetTibly. These draft 
laws, u'htc'n were reierre-j by ;!ie Assembly’s 
Sneaker Ahmed Fatlii Sjivut to the .Assembly’s 
Propossds and Co'rp:..lr»;> CommiUec. call tor 
dcreeufeiing me o!c feixilord-fenenl relationship 
through raising gradually the ret:ts of fiats m 
old buildings. 

For example. Hassan cxplaioec. the few sub- 
mitted by independent MP Abdcl-Moneim EI- 
Ofeuni rails for a periodfeal increase of The 
rents of old buildbgs c'.cr.' fr,e years: build- 
ings constructed betora .fenjaiy ! Q 44 are to be 
raised by 46 per ckk. ihow froin 1 January 
i944 »5 November by 39 per txitt. from 
5 November »9ftl to r> October 1973 hv 20 per 
cent, from 7 October 1 9 ”5 to 9 September 1977 
by 10 per cent, and from 9 September 1077 to- 
date by 5. per cent. 

According to tafea; Mustafa, a major private 
contractor and the committee's deputy chair- 
man. foe new amendment provides an in- 
complete solution »m the ’rousing problem. Mus- 
tafa belie* cs there rs a pressing aeeti (a amend 
law 106 of ■ 47u v.hich regulates building 
works. .According Jn Mustafa. This law forces 
investors to go through a ma?e of complicated, 
expensive and ^roiraciec burssiucraric meEsurcs 
to finally get a building licence. 

“To construct a new building in Cairo, for ex- 
ample, you need the approval cf 3“ ncthoritiss 
and must pay 24 differer-t kinJ^ of fees.” said 
Mustafa. He empha-tisevi foat evi-rbitant fees are 
another major reason fur the spiral rise in fiat 
prices in Cairo and other major cities, further 
complicating the housing crisis in Egypt 
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tending for growth 

MORE than five years have passed since tbe implementation of 
the Small and Micro Enterprise (SMEP) project m Alexandria. 
The project has prov ided 59.530 new job opportunities since its 
establishment in 1990 by the Alexandria Businessmen's As- 
sociation (ABA). These were made possible by the extension of 
LEI 22 million in credit to 20,991 establishments. 

The project was designed to increase the economic output of 
the small enterprise sector, contribute to solving the un- 
employment problem, and raise individuals' standard of living. 

The SMEP specialises in lending funds to micro enterprises 
of five or less employees and small enterprises of six to 15 em- 
ployees. Originally, the manufacturing and processing sectors 
were the primary targets of SMEP. However, this later ex- 
panded to include the service and trade sectors. SMEP products 
include garments and ready-made clothing; leatlier. wood, met- 
al glass, lampshades and plastic products; spice grinding and 
prepared foods. 

Average loan sizes range between LE 1 ,000^3,000 for micro en- 
terprises and LE5.000-25.000 for small enterprises. Repayment 
is due within 4-12 months for loans intended as working capital 
and within I S months for loans used to buy fixed assets. 

The project is currently extending more than 1 .500 loans per 
month. 

SMEP came into existence thanks to a grant agreement 
signed between the ABA and the United Stoics Agency for In- 
ternational Development (USAID) in 1989. USAID pledged 
SI0 million for the project over a seven-year period. The total 
I amount of the gram is deposited in local banks and is used as a 
£ collateral to rake out loans needed for project start-up. 

* Beer bids 

THE HOLDING Company for Housing, Tourism and Cinema 
(HCIITC) last week opened two bids to buy a majority stake in 
its wholly-owned subsidiary AJ-Ahram Beverages Company 
(ABC], the sole producer of beer in Egypt, reports Shereen 
Abdel-Razek. 

The bids were submitted by two Egyptian consortiums — a 
public sector 'group comprising the Holding Company for Food 
Industries. Mlsr Insurance Company and National Bank of 
Egypt, offering to buy 90 per cent of ABC on a cash basis; and 
a consortium including Egyptian Finance Company and Al- 
Ahly Development and Investment which offered to buy 70 
per cent of ABC on a mixed cash-lease basis. 

Mohamed Baldr, manager of the privatisation sector at 
HCHTC, said the holding company is still considering foe bids. 
HCHTC has been considering different bids for selling ABC 
for two veare. added Bakir. He attributed foe holding com- 
pany's caution to ABC's excellent financial position and its 
valuable assets. 

He pointed out foat foe holding company hopes to find an 
“anchor investor” with the know-how to develop ABC pro- 
duction to international standards. 

ABC has a paid-in capital of LE90 million and its total assets 
were valued at LE221-5 million in 1995. compared to LEI 98 
million foe previous year. It posted a pretax profit of LE60.5 
during fiscal 1994/5 with a 24 per cent increase over the pre- 
vious year. 

Cairo hosts bank talks 

THE MIDDLE East Development Bank will move one step 
closer to being a reality when foe task force on financing mech- 
anisms for economic development in foe Middle East and 
North Africa meets in Cairo on 13-14 February. The task force 
will meet to finalise a draft action plan for a transition team, 
made up of around nine experts, to oversee organisational work 
for the establishment of the Middle East Bank. 

The teem, which will be based in Cairo, will also oversee foe 
early start-up of a forum for economic cooperation which will 
begin work before the bank opens in 1997. 

ft is expected that the bank will assist foe private sector and 
help finance small and medium-sized infrastructure projects in 
foe region such as water, transport and communications. Nom- 
inees for foe bank's presidency have not yet been pur forward. 
However, there are reports that it will be an American. 

Middle Eastern states bold more than 20 per cent of die 
shares of die Bank. Egypt, Jordan, the Palestinian Authority, 
and Israel, each hold 4 per cent, while Algeria. Morocco, and 
Tunisia hold 2 per cent each. Outside foe region. Japan holds 
9.5 per cent. Russia 6. Italy 5. foe Netherlands 3.5, Canada 2.5, 
Greece 2, Austria 1, and Turkey 1. Major European and Gulf 
countries are yet to contribute. 

STR offer 

THE PUBLIC offering of 1.085 million shares of foe Egyptian 
Company for Tourist Resorts (ETR). managed by foe National 
Bank of Egypt (NBE), was 1.25 times oversubscribed last 
week. The LE10S.5 million issue comprised 31 per cgntrtjf the 
company's shares and was offered at LEI 00 a sharer 

ETR is a new joint venture company with a paid-in capital of 
LE350 million. The main target of foe company's establish- 
ment is to set up a tourist resort on the Red Sea. NBlTowns 9 
pe r cen t of ETR shares compared to foe 15 per cent stake held 
by ETR’s major shareholder Al-Rowad Tourism. 
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Sherat on Monlazah 

HOTEL 

ALEXANDRIA 

• >»98Sberatohl 

SHERATON MONTAZAH HOTEL 

WE ARE SEEKING 2 YOUNG 
DYNAMIC MALE & FEMALE 
FOR THE POST OF ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 

CANDIDATES SHOULD HAVE THE 
FOLLOWING QUALIFICATIONS : 

* UNIVERSITY GRADUATE 

* MASTERING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

* KNOWLEDGE OF ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
IS AN ASSET 

* OWNING A CAR IS A MUST 

* SELF - MOTIVATED & CAREER - ORIENTED 

A LUCRATIVE SALARY , RELEVANT 
ALLOWANCES & FUTURE CAREER 
ENHANCEMENT ARE OFFERED 

FOR INTERVIEW , PLEASE CONTACT 
SHERATON MONTAZAH HOTEL 
TEL : 03 - 5480330 / 5481220 

A RECENT C.V. / PHOTO & REFERENCES 
ARE NEEDED FOR INTERVIEW 







By Azmi Bis ^** 31 


The refusal by fee Israeli Health Ministry to use their blood donations for fear of AIDS brought Ethiopian- Jews onto the streets to protest against Israeli racism iphotrr AFP) 

Broken promises 

Admittance to the promised land has not lived up to expectations for Jsrael’s Ethiopian community, reports Julie Till. 


Fury over the discarding of 
Ethiopian blood donations by 
the Israeli Health Ministry 
spilled ova- onto die street last 
week. The violence of the 
demonstration outside the Is- 
raeli prime minister's office, 
during which 22 protesters and 
40 policeman were injured, 
showed the depth of feeling 
over the decision to system- 
atically destroy the blood do- 
nated by this group. 

Israeli Health Minister Eph- 
raim Sneh justified the policy 
of die Israeli Central Blood 
Bank by noting that the in- 
cidence of AIDS among im- 
migrants from Ethiopia is 50 
times higher than among other 
Israelis. But bow can such a 
compari son be made, asks 
Yessi Swartz, an Israeli polit- 
ical activist who works with 
Ethiopian community organ- 
isations, when die rate for Is- 
raeli society as a whole is un- 
known. Swartz explained that 
only Ethiopian immigrants are 
subjected to mandatory AIDS 
tests. The huge influx of im- 
migrants from the former So- 
viet Union has not been sub- 
jected to the same 
examination, nor have native- 
bom Israelis. 

“According to Israeli health 
policy every Ethiopian has to 
undergo physical tests in- 
cluding an AIDS test We 
know exactly bow many Ethi- 
opians have AIDS, but we 
don't know the rate for Israeli 
society as a whole. The Ash- 


kenazi (Western) Israelis prefer 
to use private clinics because 
they don’t want (he authorities 
informed-” 

Bur the outburst of anger was 
not simply a reaction to the dis- 
closure of what happened to die 
blood samples. It is a cumulative 
response to years of dis- 
crimination and racism. Ac- 
cording to Michael Warschaw- 

ski. a director of the Alternative 
Information Centre in Jerusalem, 
their plight is in part due to 
“classic anti-black racism. White 
Jews cannot relate to them. This 
is demonstrated in housing, in 
schools and even at the swim- 
ming pool." 

It is not simply a question of 
colour. Culture plays a crucial 
part Like the Mizrahi (Oriental) 
Jews before than, Ethiopian 
Jews arrived in Israel with a suit- 
case brimming with clothes, mu- 
sic, food and language which 
bore little resemblance to the 
cultural baggage of die Ash- 
kenazi who founded Israel and 
still dominate it, economically 
and politically. This diverse her- 
itage has had little chance to un- 
pack itself. According to Wars- 
ebawski, in Israeli schools “there 
is only one history, the history of 
Western Judaism". 

Unsurprisingly, Ethiopians 
have fared badly in this cultural- 
ly-coded educational system. 
Swartz describes bow a high per- 
centage of Ethiopians were 
placed in special schools or 
classes for those with learning 
disabilities on the basis of their 


low performance in school IQ 
rests. However, last year die 
Ministry of Education financed 
another set of tests, this time 
based on an international system 
of assessing learning potential. 
Its recommendation was that 
many of these students had been 
wrongly diagnosed and should 
be put back into mains tream 
schools and classes. The original 
IQ tests had been as much a test 
of culture — that is to say Ash- 
kenazi culture — as intelligence. 

The 56,000 strong Ethiopian 
community has found itself shar- 
ing the poorer districts of large 
cities and die economically ne- 
glected “development towns" 
with its North African neigh- 
bours. Some of them, says Israeli 
intellectual and h uman rights ac- 
tivist Israel Shahak. are still liv- 
ing in the caravans provided as 
temporary accommodation for 
those swept up in two airlifts 
from war-tom Ethiopia, Opera- 
tion Moses in 1984 and Opera- 
tion Solomon in 1991. 

This, says Shahak, should be 
compared to the privileges that 
Jewish immigrants from the for- 
mer Soviet Union receive. “Rus- 
sian immigrants receive $ 22,000 
for absorption. Ethiopians re- 
ceive nothing." Moreover. Ethi- 
opian parents have no right to 
choose what kind of state school 
(hey send their children to. 
“With the agreement of all die 
Zionist parties, Likud and La- 
bour, Ethiopian children have to 
go to religious schools. They 
cannot choose between the re- 


ligious and secular streams." The 
reason, argues Shahak, is the be- 
lief that “they have to be educat- 
ed in Judaism". 

It is the question mark over the 
Jewishness of Ethiopian im- 
migrants which lies at the heart 
of the matter. They are regarded 
as “doubtful Jews" by Israel's 
rabbinical orthodoxy and this 
sceptiscim is accepted by the 
government, whatever political 
colours its sports. To become full 
Jews, explains Warschawski, 
they have to undergo conversion 
“even though they consider 
themselves as Jews". 

Ethiopian rabbis, although al- 
lowed to perform certain re- 
ligious rites, cannot conduct mar- 
riage services for members of 
their own community. There is a 
specified, select number of Or- 
thodox rabbis who undertake this 
task, which includes an in- 
vestigation of the couple's family 
background to ensure its Jew- 
ishness. As there are no secular 
marriages in Israel, rabbinical ap- 
proval is crucial. But, says Wars- 
chawski, “No one is checking the 
Jewish origins of European im- 
migrants in the way that Ethi- 
opians are being checked out" 

Yet Jewish racism, explains 
Shahak, is not built funda- 
mentally on skin colour. “There 
are black Jews -from the south of 
India, recognised by the rabbis 
who are not affected by this legal 
discrimination.” Israel's apart- 
heid system is not like the one 
that existed in South Africa, 
which was based on being white 


or black. Instead, argues Sha- 
hak, “It is a horrifying dis- 
crimination against all non- 
Jews, black, white or yellow." 
The difference is that “you can 
become a Jew”. . 

For example, says Shahak. 
“if a Korean converted to Juda- 
ism be could decide to come 
and settle in Kiryat Arbafa 
Jewish settlement near Heb- 
ron) and get a lot of money 
from the government for doing 
so. But an Arab could not live 
in Hebron without government 
permission first Nor could a 
Christian Korean or a Korean 
Buddhist" 

The chances of getting such 
permission, if you are not Jew- 
ish, are negligible. Despite the 
fact that 85 per cent of tire Is- 
raeli public regards itself as 
secular, the political phi- 
losophy on which the state was 
built Iras inescapable religious 
consequences. 

“Zionism," says Shahak, 
“was founded on die belief that 
land acquired by Jews, wheth- 
er by conquest or through pur- 
chase, can only be used by 
Jews." Compare this to state, 

‘ or federal, land in the US, he . 
suggests. “There, land was tak- 
en from native Americans. It 
does not matter how, the point 
is that it is now open for any- 
one to live and open a business 
‘ on federal land. But in Israel 
only Jews can live on state 
land." Admittance to the prom- 
ised land, it seems, is a highly 
selective affair. 


Rogues tolerated no more 

America rules the roost and Khartoum’s vagaries have come home to roost, writes Gamal Nkrumah 


Apart from the ceiling, imposed by The 
Oslo agreement, the salient feature of the 
Palestinian legislative council c'ccticrs 
'was the absence of pobrical parties. The 
Palestinian movement has ' always been, 
marked by numerous political faction:- 
with diverse . ideological'-, orientation*. 
Also, there has alwavY been a s-ri’pg. stri- 
dency, for politics to affect unit regulate Se- 
rial life. in the -form of oceupatiorjl. 
youth and .women's organisations and - be . 
like. Ibis reality-, regardless, bf one’.' «- 
titude towards it.. makes the absence of no-- 
. lineal ponies in the first Palestinian elec- 
tion* since the polling for the. Jo ria.'s'-j 
parliament in 195? all the .more s&ik’ng. 

In spite or the crisis of Palestinian polit- 
ical parties/ which is a result- of the cr'itii 
of the . Palestinian national lifciratiai: 
movement in genera* and of the. crisis fac- 
ing foe ideological left worldwide as fzr as 
Palestinian left-wine . factions are con- 
cerned, |fae opporitfoc’s daemon tc >*> - 
cott the elections is. largely reseonffote for 
the absence of party lists, in tfaVelvcriops. 
The boycott, has bad for-TWvihing effsicis. 
not just on the elect era f process 'itself, bat 
on the composition and future efficacy of 
the national council. The opposition has . 
. forfeited the only opportunity to gsustate 
a vital legislative council, within the con- 
fines of foe Oslo agrecesm, and under a 
dominant Palestinian National Authority 
which tolerates little opnc*itior. vhtlifrr iis 
own ranks 

• The Palestinian factions and created 
novel institutions that had. 'for some rime, 
succeeded to a great extent in iKutraiisu:^ 
inherited 'social structures. Tbeir absence 
from the political arena; whether ’ Ol- 
untarily or by coercion, has he.ped to re- 
assert the role of traditional serial values 
amt institutions. This was manifested 
clearly during foe elections where bal- 
loting reflected fee pre-eminent Lcrlu*r.cc 
of the tribe and extended family and other 
such traditional affiliations. The system of 
electoral districts also contributed io great- 
ly limiting the political, not ro mention ±e 
ideoIogicaL choices. Elections without 
choice are a contradiction, in terms, al- 
though evidently people learn to. live v. iih 
such contradictions. 

The Palestinian people have cfcos'.r. not 
to turn their backs on the election:--. They 
rejected the opposition Vcali for a boycott 
on the grounds tiiai the electrons ore a par t; 
of the Oslo agreement end oo rtf rtf u.c -o le- 
gitimising it. Nevertheless, foe fact that 
-the Palestinians did participate do-es riot 
constitute a vote for tie C*slo sgreemehL. 
as Shhnoo Peres would have ir. The mart ' 
we can say is that the Palestinians ac- 
cepted the erections ar port of a gi ven po- 
litical reality — the peace process: nor that 
they have accepted all foe terms and con- 
ditions of that process. . 

The Palestinians have found aii'uercu? 
ways of expressing their independent will 
in spire of the lack of choices. They cast 
their votes for candidates with u record of- 
political integrity, m spite of their, crit- 
icisms of -the-' current political process'. 
Haidar Abdel-Shafi'i in Gaza and Abdel- . 
Jawad Saleh in Ramalfab. for example, 
won in their districts by large majorities. 
Also, there was considerable support for 
Fatah activists who ran as independents, in 
spite of the heavy eoceernrorion of in- 
fluence and wealth in foe hands of the Pal- 
estinian National Authority, which has vir- 
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mai ccj-iv- ever politics! appointments 

ami live mcaix. ' ^ 

■n^v. demonstrate that the 

* af'tia? ricctwns were not a fore- 
BKI«. c::ne:u«tx. The opposition could 
f.T.i cri'i.-rC :::£ elections, particularly if 
Ir ^rif :a?i. ; ed ?rwinc! independent pmit- 
' i.xm f*= ir-.:- viJi ar, honourable past, and 
.^Ejulidales could well 
\‘Z. z '- -‘a pcet? -v. foe. Palestinian coon- 
‘ ~;j ! r< ~l„j; or-o could have imagined 
rri lffts in the elections the 
tslaraists. its National Democrats (unit- 
ing :!te IcT-v.ing p3rtiesl and the Na- 
ro-.-a! Ae'.h'MVr. . ... 

Whl-l". tic central of foe peace pro- 
dusf. i':c Palestinian council could have 
xec ;■ 'Totcntia! w counter total’ Tsradi 
dor.sinvticn. It ccu'd re-fonttulaie aPal- 
crtiTriar opposition vrhnse will is not to- 
lijlv drrived foam foe spirit of Oslo, re- 
hrefoic the broader aspirations of foe 
Palestinian pcopic. A strong nationalist 
hicc' v.it'v'n-ihe coutteil tvould havecon- 
sidcr.iblc imnact on the negotiations for 
a f awl settlement The opposition should 
'have realised font. . 

During foe coming phase, the Pal- 
es*. council has three tasks before 
it. Firstly, i! raujt monitor the intimacy 
e: Isroidi-Pahstfiuan relations, in which 
. c vsnufil mandate over Palestinian pol- 
snakes an Israeli YIP card, per- 
irdttrnc passage between the West Bank 
j?j 5 a dream fer Palatini an poj- 

TTii- task involves ensuriro the 
'.itltesr icvri of openness in foe forfo- 

. v,cm ! ng negotiations. - . 

Secondly, it must create a system of 
c!.;.k: -inti balances to .counter the high 
con-ectraliurL of authority in the hands 
slrrie individual, lo offset executive 
sicec/.’.iid to subject the growing se- 
CiTiv/. apparatus lo civilian cmstrol and 
scrutiny •>. -r.focr words, it must work to 
democratic institutions, at least 
In ae far ss -they affect foe day-to-day 
I:-, cs of the people. It will be the task of 
tire di i ert: 'popular fbrees to call the 
ccttred w account on that basis. Finally 
it nr.ist seek to promote as much as pos- 
Vttje fot evprcsMOr of Paletimian sov- 
ereignty. 

There is no contradiction between the 
nati .’naj r.?sh of confronting foe Oslo re- 
strictions a r.6 the Israeli mandate and 
■ the reed te build an enlightened dem- 
ocraiie poiincai life for the Palestinians, 
a ’nsodero 'system to administer it. 

. In taa.'ti'C PalAtmian national council 
wit! be viral in this regard. Perhaps foe 
upptssiiibn con still find an appreciate 
format — . perhaps in cooperation wife 
some- of -"foe mdqxndeats who were 
elected to the council — to take part in 
meeting this challenge. It is not in the 
interests of the Paiesnmarj people fix- the 
opposition, to twn iEs back on foe current 
realities as it did towards the elections. 
There is still opportunity to ensure foar 
the new council is fixDy accoantable and 
performs the. tasks before it to foe best 
of its ability; even if tins is still a far cry 
.. rtrora foe exercise of national sov- 
erirtgrny-.. ' 

The writer i% a professor of philosophy 
at £*/»■ Zeii University, in the West Bank, 
and" number of the board of the Ra- 
maUah-hiised Mouaten non- 
governmental organisation. 



By Mahsioub Othman 


These days every silver lining is chased away by dark 
clouds as far as Sudan is concerned. Trade between 
Sudan and its traditional trading partners in the region 
— Egypt, Ethiopia and Kenya — has been reduced to 
a trickle. Observers note that relations between Sudan 
and Libya are cooL Iran is in no position to assist Su- 
dan financially and Khartoum has sacrificed its ec- 
onomic links with foe oil-rich Arab Gulf states by sup- 
porting Iraq’s 1990 invasion of Kuwait That leaves 
only Islamist-oriented tycoons like Saudi businessman 
Osama Bin Laden to prop up foe regime. Indeed, Bin 
Lad e n is known to finance grandiose agricultural in- 
dustrial and commercial projects in Sudan. He is not 
foe only wealthy Islamist sympathiser to invest in Su- 
dan. 

Alone among its neighbours, Sudan tenaciously con- 
forms to old patterns and outdated anti-imperialist pos- 
turing. While all Sudan’s neighbours save Libya re- 
fused to grant entry visas to Nation of Islam head 
Louis Farrakhan, foe controversial African American 
leader was feted in Khartoum. Vested interests in Gha- 
na in West Africa, South Africa, Sudan in East Africa, 
and Libya io North Africa have emerged as foe corner- 
stones of a Nation of Islam budding business empire 
in Africa. Cash-strapped and politically isolated na- 
tions tike Sudan have become a haven for Islamist 
magnates with an anti-American agenda. 

As Farrakhan was touring Africa, Madelaine Alb- 
right, US permanent representative to foe UN, was 
also in the continent No doubt they had radically dif- 
ferent rosters. Albright avoided Farrakhan like the 
plague. She dodged foe African capitals he toured as 
foe State Department made sure that their itineraries 
did not cross. Needless to say, Farrakhan visited Khar- 
toum and Tripoli and Albright did not She headed for 
Cairo, Kigali, Asmara and Addis Ababa among other 
places. Farrakhan’s trip to Khartoum came shortly af- 
ter US Ambassador to Khartoum Tim Carney left foe 
country to set up shop in Nairobi foe capital of neigh- 
bouring Kenya. 

Washington has twice before reduced foe number of 
American staff in Sudan — in 1993 and in 1986, when 
foe US bombing of Tripoli, Libya, raised alarm bells 
for tire safety of US nationals in a wave of regional 
anti-American hysteria. In foe past two instances, 
American diplomats in Khartoum were moved to Nai- 
robi. 

The Washington Post claimed that Libya bad donat- 
ed SI billion to Farrakhan’s cause, when foe latter met 
Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi last week in Tripoli 
before visiting Sudan. Libya denied foe newspaper’s 
claims and countered that Farrakhan and Gaddafi dis- 
cussed how to strengthen foe voice of America's “op- 
pressed racial and religious minorities'' — including 
African Americans, Hispanic Americans, Native Amer- 
icans, Muslims and Arab Americans — before foe next 
presidential elections. Libya’s official JANA news 
agency painted a picture of the US as a nation that 
“represses freedom, is against human rights and self- 
determination" and claimed that it “practises all forms 
of terrorism against its black nationals". 

The US Justice Dep ar tme nt promptly demanded a 
full explanation from Farrakhan. US federal law stip- 


ulates that American citizens or organisations who li- 
aise with foreign governments with foe aim of in- 
fluencing domestic politics in America must register 
their intentions first with foe US government. Amer- 
ica’s Central Intelligence Agency and foe US Justice 
Department have begun extensive investigations into 
Farrakhan's recent trips to Libya and Sudan. 

The American measures come at a time when Af- 
rican nations are stepping up pressure against Khar- 
toum. Sudan is not a member of foe Organisation of 
African Unity's (OAU) Conflict Resolution Mech- 
anism. Yet the UN Security Council resolution urges 
Khartoum to report back to foe OAU concerning the 
whereabouts of foe three Egyptians suspected of car- 
rying out foe assassination attempt on President Hosni 
Mubarak in the Ethiopian capital Addis Ababa last 
June. Sudan charged that the Americans were pressur- 
ising African nations to harass Khartoum. Sudan's 
neighbours deny foe charge. 

Strong ethnic affiliations between the Nilotic peoples 
of southern Sudan and their kith and kin in neigh- 
bouring stales ensure that southerners enjoy the over- 
whelming support of other East African nations. As- 
signing Arab names to non-Arab children from Nuba 
Mountain and southern Sudan, enslaving villagers in 
non-Muslim areas and forcing them to convert to Is- 
lam have incensed the Sudan People's Liberation 
Army (SPLA), secessionists and sympathisers with foe 
southern Sudanese cause in neighbouring states. “I'm 
not even sure they are Muslim, but they use Islam to 
cling to power," Ugandan President Yoweri Museveni 
said last week, referring to foe ruling clique in Khar- 
toum. Kampala broke relations with Khartoum early 
last year. “[President OmarJ AI-Bashir says that he can 
recruit a million people. I’ve got two million mi- 
litiamen who are already combat trained," Museveni 
warned. 

“By using diplomacy where we can and force where 
we must," US President Bill Clinton said in bis 23 
January State of foe Union address, America could be 
foe world's “best peacemaker". He warned that unless 
foe US arrested threats to world peace today, “we will 
suffer foe consequences of our neglect tomorrow". 

“Our leadership in foe world is strong, bringing new 
hope for peace," Clinton boasted. America stands 
poised to root out “terrorism, ethnic and religious ha- 
tred and aggression by rogue states," he warned. 

On 1 February, foe American State Department is- 
sued a statement urging foe 2,100 US citizens residing 
in Sudan to leave the country. With some 350 aid 
workers and an unspecified number of American 
spouses of Sudanese nationals living in Sudan, foe US 
is on foe war path even though Khartoum now resorts 
to less risky and hardcr-to-detect escapades in its ideo- 
logical battle with America. 

Lieutenant General Omar Hassan Al-Bashir usurped 
power in 1989. His regime has vowed to implement 
foe so-called “Islamic Civilisation a! Project” at home . 
and export its ideology abroad. The war in southern 
Sudan costs an estimated S2 million per day. A def- 
inite link between deteriorating social and economic 
conditions and the intensification Of foe war in south- 
ern Sudan exists. Sudan’s Foreign Minister Ali Oth- 
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man Mobamed Taba explained recently. that even 
though the Sudanese opposition’s priority was to top- 
ple the government of Bashir, the regime’s priority 
was to defend Sudan's territorial integrity and to 
bring the war in the south of foe country to an end. 

The Sudanese opposition retorts that war. foe oblit- 
eration of democratic practice and a dramatic in- 
crease in violations of human rights constitute foe 
bone of contention between them and the ruling jun- 
ta. 

In 1993, Sudan was blacklisted by the US State 
Department as a country sponsoring international ter- 
rorism. However, foe State Department emphasised 
that its action did not entail a severing of inter- 
national relations between the two countries. Sof- 
tening overtures by Sudanese officials have failed to 
break foe logjam in Americon-Sudanese relations. 

Foreign Minister Taha was a former deputy head of 
foe ruling National Islamic From. Washington con- 
tends that militant members of Egypt's Gama'a Is- 
lamiya and Islamists from Ethiopia and Eritrea have 
found refuge in Sudan. The three countries con- 
cerned also charge that Sudan sheltered fugitives , 
from justice. “Why did Ethiopia demand that Sudan ; 
repatriate the three suspects 32- days after foe as- 
sassination attempt on Mubarak?" Taha protested. 
The Sudanese head of parliamentary foreign affairs, 
Shakir AJ-Siraj, put it more bluntly. “Washington is 
involved in a conspiracy against Sudan " he said- 
over foe weekend. “The UN Security Council was 
subjected to high pressure to issue a resolution 
against Sudan." 

The Security Council unanimously requested Khar- . 
toum to hurry to extradite the three Egyptian sus- 
pects in last year's Addis Ababa attack. The US soft- 
pended all economic assistance except ■ for 
humanitarian relief. Egypt, along with most of Su- 
dan's neighbours, are ultimately reluctant to back foe 
imposition of comprehensive sanctions against Khar- ; 
toum as that would jeopardise the well-being of the ; 
Sudanese people and threaten the territorial integrity . 
of Sudan, which would inevitably endanger Egyptian 
security interests. The US has no such qualms. 

The American-based Human Rights Watch warned 
recently that children in southern Sudan, were being 
abducted by foe warring factions — foe government 
forces, local Arab tribesmen militias, foe SPLA and 
the Sduthem Sudan Independence Army. The UN' 
Children’s Fund said that the SPLA refused to coop- 
erate with hs family reunification programmes. 

The UN Economic and Social Council, foe CJN 
Commission on Human Ri ghts and Amnesty Inter- 
national have all issued statements condemning the 
regime in Khartoum, which is fighting a war that has . 
resulted in the death of an estimated 1.5 million Su- 
danese and foe displacement of some five million . 
southern Sudanese, and contributed to declining liv- ' 
ing standards and deteriorating living conditions. Su- 
dan’s overall infant mortality rate of 150 per J ,000 is . 
now among the world’s highest. The displaced people 
of southern Sudan cannot yet return to rebuild their 
haltered homes and shattered lives. Their country's 
pariah status pan only make matters worse. 


It is neither a luxury nor a purely aciriemra 
exercise to discuss democracy and huniaa 
rights. They are two fandanrantai issuer. ; n 
our world today foal must nor be ignored. 
No country can afford ro cirialifc. dcr:- 
ocratic pracrice — and Sudan ;j ik. c- cap- 
tion. But, Sudan catco: get uwey v.i'b : im- 
ply paying lip. service to democrat,*, it 
cannot iaveni a Sudanese i. rr^ior, »iPi 

The International 3;!« of Human 
— drafted three veers after the incep>!L of 
the United Nations, half a century - - 
and subsequent human rights accord. 1 ; - — 
serve as a fully fledged human rigsb con- 
stitution which should be. respected by c?I. 
The denial and violation of htnnsn rigliJs. 
tarnish the reputation of states. A nura'-:; 
of developed countries have declared their.. 
stance; to deny financial and economic as- . 
sistance ro any government which* is prov- 
en to commit vioIttioES of human' rights. : 

As a system of. government riir.nccrec.-y 
is the collateral .of human rights. TfcnvJi 
rights can only be exercised in - dsrroc rrtf- ' 
ic society in uhicb people arc not ruled 
against their will. Thus, foe yardstick for 
any democracy is foe .extent to which hu- ' 
man- rights are exercised and vice v eria. 

These thoughts about democracy have 
been occasioned by the statements T-sde 
by foe rulers in Khartoum regarding the . 
forthcoming Sudanese aecerc! elections. *' 
scheduled to take place ir. March this year! 
The elections, they claim, are proof ? Su- 
dan’s respect fer human right* — a gross 
tie which should no* deceive anybody. 

Sudan’s human rights record is among 
the worst worldwide. The UN spect.il roiv . 
porreur on human rights in Sudan, who 
paid several visits to foe cc unity ;r. ; 
and 1994, has noted in his reports font 
there are innumerable proofs of human 
rights violations co mm itted by foe govern- 
ment in Khartoum. 

Drawing on the reports cf foe %peyial 
rapporteur and reports .by hurra u rights’.. r- 
ganisations such as Amnesty huerriati inaL 
Africa Rights and foe LcnUon-bised He- 
man Rights Organisation for SixLm nr>i ‘ 

particularly reports published 'over the par* 
three weeks — the steady, succession of 
human rights violations in Sudan may x ; 
summarised as fellows. 

Since the 1989 coup' d’ftat which 
brought foe Nations! Islamic. Front (NGFj. ' 
under Hassan Al-Turabi .add Omar. ^Al- 
’ Bashir, to power. Sudan. bus- placed ' 
under a state of emergency.^ Freedom.? ^ of 
• opinion, expression and. 1 association -have 
■been . denied, freedom oflieiief has .-been 
embed and thousands ofpeople have be-.*a 1 
subjected to arbitrary. dismissal front civil 
or military service. ' . v; : -!''• 


The government is pursuing a systematic 
policy of brutally eradicating certaifl tribes 
ihing b the mountains of Nuba and in 
southern regions, suspicious foal they may 
te. giving support to foe Sudan People's 
Lib^ri’-'or, Army, whose militias, under foe 
leadership of John Sarang, are stiD fighting 
ragjri 5 hurtles against government forces. 

i*:rgal urrest, torture and out-of-court ex- 
•jcit. s arr foe order of foe day'. The 
bo'ryw" where torture is regularly 
cwr jl»ed are still iii place and the victims 
who ouffer death or lasting psychological 
or physibd iojuty number in the thousands. 
•Tbs' fatc'-st forin of torture is to break the 
armi of students who demonstrate in 
-protest -:i deteriorating conditions. 

.’-j union rights organisations wi thin the 
■ i.' f N and ncn-^ovenanental African org- 
,v-£ii*at;Vcs have condemned foe sitaatioc 
•- cb several occasions. At its 12th 

tee African C ommission for the 
of Indi viduals and Pewits deplored 
:ivr hsnen rights abuses. The United States 
*u-J _ several European countries, have . 
ttiocklisted Sudan for its human, rights vi- 
olaiiom- and consequently withheld fi- 
.oanciti assistance, which bad constituted 
ont- oj Sudan’s major foreign currency 
soar «. - 

. As e reaction to its re^onal and inter- 
Rati-..n;*l isolation, tire government ofKhar- 
tuum 'l. u ring the elections to derive pub- 
s.w cpirj on abroad, to improve its image 
aau *.o aliv' Luc its isolation. 

:n tie «vake of foe attempt on the life of 
President Hosni Mubarak in Addis Ababa 
fast fonc. when the finger of accusation 
wav poiflieu at Sudan. Khartoum removed 
ird sauffied :op security officials who had 
oecn jfuriciuacd with acts of brutality and 


ui? persons appointed in their place are 
NIE cadres and pursue fog cmiK 
7 .oliejLv as (heir predecessors. • 

■tf a - v *' ploy to deceive world opinion is - 
, u “r. General elections will be 
..|r[ regime remains unwilling to 
rvsmqiniir its single-handed rule or to 
c^e oppression of the opposition. The 
tks-.ior.s ere no proof that the repressive 
**««*.**» by the present govem- 
w last seven years arc being dj 
tLuppc_ ictaiitenan role can neither ad- . 
tfot ".or tolerate, foe exercise of human 
ngnes which are enshrined in ihtemationHl 
«ccor...»_. since this would jeopardifie foe 
very existence of the regime. . - . 

,Jt .£ farmer minister of national 
^ ' ' l and a leading member 

-J n PPo*iiion. . . ■ ■ : : 











Five years ago this 
month, on 23 February, 
the IIS-led allied forces 
launched their final 
drive to push Iraq out of 
Kuwait. The ground 
offensive lasted ho 
more than three days. 
Hailed by President 
George Bush as the 
opening of a ‘New World 
Order 9 , the Guff War 
delivered little beyond 
military triumph. 
Saddam’s dictatorship 
remains solidly 
entrenched. 

Predictions of a new 
regional order based on 
democracy and 
cooperation foiled to 
materialise. And 
meanwhile, the Iraqi 
people, having been 
‘bombed back to the 
middle ages’, suffer 
unbearable hardship 
under futile and 
inhuman sanctions. 
Below, political 
analysts look back at 
the post-Gulf War years, 
and comment on 
Americah/UN Security 
Council policy on Iraq 



Ab elderly Iraqi woman bolds a 250 dinar bank note as she shops at a Baghdad vegetable and fruit market. Iraqi authorities have slashed public bos fares and food prices because of the rising di- 
nar in anticipation of a fvel-for-food deal with the United Nations Security Conncil, long rejected by the regime of Saddam Hussein (photO:AFP) 


Lessons that will not be learned 


Five years have passed since the Iraqi occupation of 
Kuwait ended. In its wake great changes were fore- 
cast and indeed, in the last five years, the region has 
witnessed many develo pm e n t s , though none of 
them were predicted The radical transformations 
-we hoped for during and after the Gulf crisis have 
all foiled to materialise. Yet still we appear to be 
determined not to take on board the lessons we 
should have learned during and following the in- 
vasion. 

The last five years have witnessed an un- 
precedented decline in the region's political, ec- 
onomic and social structures. Perhaps we courted 
such punitive developments. Certainly, before the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, we spent a great deal of 
time lamenting the passing of Arab nationalism. 
The ideals of pan-Azabism had been obscured by 
pragmatism, discredited by ongomg disputes be- 
tween Iraq and Syria, and beleaguered by Western 
nations and their regional allies, in the seventies tire 
concept of Arab nationalism was further devalued 
when it became a rallying cry whose sole purpose 
was to isolate Egypt, which had just concluded a 
peace treaty with Israel. 

The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait was simply the icing 
on foe cake. When Iraq occupied Kuwait whatever 
residual appeal was exercised by the notion of Arab 
nationalism evaporated. Pan- Ara bian was finally 
discredited. It, after all, had provided the impetus 
for Saddam Hussein’s political philosophy, driving 
his armies southward, informing the Iraqi regime’s 
ludicrous rhetoric. Yet in our keenness to execute 
foe scapegoat of Arab nationalism we lost sight of 
foe foot that foe Arab World was rapidly changing 
and that three ideological trends were in the process ' 


of emerging. 

Regionally, foe most insidious of these is the Is- 
lamirist movement Here l am not simply referring 
to organised Islamist groups, but to a general and 
pervasive mood that makes a strong appeal to broad 
segments of a middle class that has seen a steady 
deterioration in standards of welfare and education: 

Secondly, there is a sub-regional revival of sectar- 
ian, ethnic and tribal affiliations. This development, 
while not entirely unexpected, has been of sur- 
prising proportions. In eveiy Arab country that has 
an oppressed — or despotic — minority, tensions 
have exploded in alarmingly frequent outbursts of 
violence. 

Thirdly, and very curiously, has been foe revival 
of Arab nationalism itself, though it is now pre- 
sented in a new guise, having become foe official 
government response to foreign pressure or to other 
less tolerant ideologies. In its new garb Arab na- 
tionalism is less a trail to Bismarkian unity than an 
attempt to provide a framework within which to co- 
ordinate inter-Arab efforts to resist other trends. 
Ironically those who now appeal to such na- 
tionalism are the same people who, in the past, 
were its most vociferous opponents. 

These three ideologies have emerged at a time 
when the regional order is undergoing a number of 
significant transformations. There is foe developing 
Middle Eastern order which, if somewhat crude and 
over optimistic in conception, nevertheless has 
powerful supporters in both Europe and the US. 
Two major conferences, Casablanca and Amman, 
have already been held to promote foe idea of a 
Middle Eastern market And despite resistance 
within foe region to this new Middle Eastemism it 


remains fundamental to Western versions of a 
peaceful Middle East which seem to be prefaced, 
like. AJ Gore's notion of a comprehensive peace 
(“complete normalisation of relations between all 
foe Arab countries without exception and Israel") 
on form rather than content 

A second regional development centres on the 
Mediterranean basin. Like the concept of a new 
Middle Eastern order it too. is rooted in a reaction 
to post-Gulf war emergent ideologies, in this case 
the spread of Islamism. The two are also linked by 
at least one ulterior aim: to sanctify and secure Is- 
rael’s presence in the region so that it will never be- 
come a pretext for the outbreak of another war. 

A third, less comprehensive trend, has emerged in 
attempts to accelerate Arab economic integration. 
While this has gained acceptance on a governmental 
level, such proposals remain controversial among 
sectors of the intellectual and business elite and 
among political analysts and the opposition from 
both the left and right in many Arab countries. 

Directly or indirectly, foe changes outlined above 
are all products of the war to liberate Kuwait or 
else gained momentum as a result of that war. They 
are certainly far removed from the changes we had 
hoped to see in foe immediate aftermath of the war. 
Then pundits were confidently predicting a whole 
host of developments that have foiled to materialise. 

Then the process of democratisation was expected 
to accelerate. Yet apart from a few isolated in- 
stances the region's experiments with democracy 
have all floundered, in some cases with very serious 
results. 

We bad also expected, in the wake of foe Gulf 
War, far greater solidarity among foe members of 
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Gamil Matar 


regional organisations such as foe Gulf Cooperation 
Council and the Maghreb Union. Yet precisely (he 
opposite appears to have been true. Divisions have 
increased to sucb an extern that they now appear to 
constitute irreparable ruptures. 

Any improvement in relations between regional 
organisations and foe Arab League, intended to as- 
sist the League in making conflict resolution mech- 
anisms more efficient, have also foiled to materi- 
alise. To all intents and purposes foe Arab League is 
now paralysed. Past experiences, it would seem, 
have taught us nothing. 

In the period immediately following the war it 
was also thought that the countries of the region 
would resolve to desist from meddling in the inter- 
nal affairs of their neighbours, but instances of such 
interference have become, if anything, more fre- 
quent. Within the past two years alone there have 
been eight blatant instances of direct intervention. 

We had expected that Arab governments would 
reach an agreement or protocol defining and de- 
limiting the regional role of foe US and other great 
powers in the region. This, again, has not happened. 
Yet the longer foe Arabs delay in defining foe na- 
ture of their relationship with foe US, the greater foe 
perils for the region, particularly the Gulf which has 
always been vulnerable. 

There was also hope thai foe government in Iraq 
would have changed from within in order to avert 
exposing the Iraqi people to Umber suffering and 


hardship. Arab politics, however, simply do not 
work that way. No one could have imagined that 
Iraq would remain isolated for such a long time. 
Arab countries have not realised foe dangers of se- 
cluding a people from its natural environment for so 
long. 

Frankly. I still believe that foe Kuwaitis and foe 
Iraqis have paid foe exorbitant price of foe radical 
surgery that was later performed on the Arab- Israeli 
peace process. This is not to imply, by any means, 
that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait was instigated 
from abroad. Rather, from the moment it took place, 
the initiative in many matters related to the Middle 
East moved out of Arab hands. 

There been no change in foe way in which Arab 
leaders deal with one another. Intolerance and mu- 
tual suspicion are still foe norm. Candor has made 
very little mark in foe many summit meetings in 
which leaders might tell one another their true per- 
spectives on how to meet the challenges of foe fu- 
ture. 

Similarly, there is disappointment that Arab in- 
tellectuals from across foe Arab World, regardless 
of foeii ideological inclinations, have not resumed 
their leading role in formulating Arab culture. In- 
stead, we find violence in written form. As it hap- 
pened. a large segment of intellectuals seem to have 
joined forces with governments and prevalent street 
sentiment in a frantic celebration of violence that 
threatens to erupt at any place and any time. We 
have little time before the banners of violence fly 
higher than those of wisdom and tolerance. 

The writer is director of the Arab Centre for De- 
veJopment and Futuristic Research. 


Mother of 
all resolutionsi 


By 

Salah Bassyouni 


In the name 
of the world 


It is on record that no member state of the 
’ ' United Nations has been subjected to the 
unprecedented number of Security Council 
resolutions as Iraq. Of all those resolutions. 
Resolution 687, nicknamed the “mother of 
all resolutions” is the most important. 

A majority of foe members of foe UN 
Security Council and General Assembly 
believe that sanctions should be lifted as 
Iraq has accepted and implemented all that - 
has been required of it However, the US 
is still maintaining its hardline position and 
insists that sanctions must continue. This is 
an unprecedented case in the annals of in- . 
temational relations whereby a de fe ated 
country is subjected to such harsh treat- 
ment five years after die end of foe war 
without any serious attempt fra 1 normal- 
isation or reconciliation. 

At present, foe debate concerns Security 
Conncil Resolution 986 which permits a 
partial lifting of sanctions on Iraq, al- 
lowing it to export SI billion of oil evety 
three months. This license is not un- 
conditional; exports must be transported 
through the pipeline to Turkey. One third 
of foe receipts goes to Iraq to satisfy its hu- 
manitarian needs, another third for com- ■ 
pensation, and the final third to Kurdish 
northern Iraq. The UN is responsible for 
the management and distribution of this 
money. 

Unsurprisingly, Baghdad has rejected . 
this resolution which infringes on its sov- 
ereignty and is a sort of ip temational trus- 
teeship a& Iraq- However, taking into con- 
t” si deration the deteriorating humanitarian 
^Tt iM tk m in Iraq and mounting international ‘ 
pressure to deal with it, the Security Coun- 
cil decided to send an international com- 
mission to Iraq to assess the situation. 

Il seems evident that Iraq is helpless vis- 
jj_vis these resolutions which it cannot d- .. 
foer revise or continue to reject In its en- 
deavour to normalise its relations with foe 


Arab World and international community. 
Iraq is trying at present to keep the door 
open for negotiations in order to attain an 
acceptable and practical interpretation of 
these resolutions. 

After Iraq rejected Resolution 9S6. Iraqi 
Deputy Franc Minister Tarek Aziz ex- 
pressed in a message to UN Secretary Gen- 
eral" Boutros Ghali his government’s readi- 
ness to start a dialogue -with foe UN. The 
UN secretary-general responded promptly 
to Aziz, but he stressed that any dialogue 
is not intended to revise or interpret Res- 
olution 986. It is designed, be said, only to 
/fold ways and means for its imple- 
mentation, and font the formula of “oil for 
food” embodied in this resolution is, in the 
aid, in the interests of Iraq. 

Meanwhile, France has sent an important 
group headed by its former Foreign Min- 
ister Jean -Bernard on a feet finding mis- 
sion. France is known to sympathise with 
the humanitarian needs of Iraq. At the 
same time, Egypt is trying to help in lifting 
foe sanctions. Moves to develop bilateral 
relations are already in progress. 

Against these developments, the US Sec- 
retary of State Warren Christopher de- 
clared in a speech at Harvard University 
last week that sanctions against Iraq will 
continue for a long time to come. Tins 
statement casts doubt on the prospec t s for 
the dialogue. It is evident that foe US is 
not ready for change until a new regional 
order and comprehensive peace are realised 
is the Middle East It is difficult, under 
such circumstances and with the present 
Arab situation, to perceive a way of imple- 
menting Resolution 986 which would safe- 
guard foe dignity; sovereignty and national 
independence of Iraq. 

The writer is former Egyptian ambassador 
to the Soviet Union, a lawyer and political 
analyst. f 


Early this March foe United Nations Security Coun- 
cil is scheduled to meet to discuss one of the most ag- 
onising hems on its agenda: sanctions against Iraq — 
whether to extend or lift them. At the end of the same 
month the council is supposed to discuss the case of 
Libya and whether to extend or lift air travel and 
arms sanctions imposed on foe regime in Tripoli 

In foe case of Iraq, foe American administration, a 
great believer in foe viability of economic sanctions, 
has In its position be known very clearly: sanctions 
should not be lifted until Iraq complies to foe letter 
with all UN resolutions relating to the 1990 Iraqi in- 
vasion of Kuwait. The United Stales has adopted 
more or less foe same position towards Libya. 

Iraq is calling for an end to foe nightmare. Condi- 
tions in the country are seriously deteriorating, the 
people are suffering desperately and Baghdad be- 
lieves it has already complied with what it was re- 
quested to do. Many countries believe sanctions 
should either be suspended or partially lifted, their 
positions mainly based on justified humanitarian 
considerations. 

The case of Iraq is, in feet, indicative of a newly 
evolving pattern tn contemporary world politics. 
The Security Council is being used as a vehicle to 
achieve certain ends on behalf and in foe name of 
foe world community without foe bulk of the UN 
member-states being allowed to participate in the 
decision-making process. 

Equality among members of the international 
■ community is a founding principle of UN Charter. 
But unfortunately, the UN allows the principle to be 
violated by other provisions within its charter. An 
ineffective mandate is, for example, given to foe 
overwhelming majority of member-states while 
overriding powers are tn the dutch of only the five 
permanent members of the Security’ Council. Man- 
agement of significant international affairs and cri- 
ses is, therefore, rendered 8 process confined ex- 
clusively to a small club of nations. 

This new partem poses grave risks to the col- 
lective security system which the UN is supposed to 
administer. The organisation's role as guarantor of 
world peace and stability is likely to be feccd with 
challenging threats. 


By 

Mahmoud Saad 


What has spared the UN until now from meeting 
foe same fete as the League of Nations — which col- 
lapsed at foe outbreak of World War U — is that it 
has refrained from diving into crises where con- 
sensus on the way they should be bandied has not 
been established. It has confined its role lo issuing 
resolutions without further tangible or decisive inter- 
ference — mainly because of the constraints which 
foe bipolar international order of the Cold War years 
imposed. The UN’s different commissions and" spe- 
cialised agencies, from which many developing na- 
tions benefit, have also ensured its survival. 

The coses of Vietnam, the Middle East and Af- 
ghanistan are three good examples in a long list of 
crises where the UN has kept out of foe fray. The 
Korean War of 1950-53 is perhaps an exception to 
foe rule: UN forces backed foe South Koreans when 
they were invaded by communist North Korea. The 
UN was, however, only able to do this because foe 
Soviet Union had withdrawn from the UN's task- 
force mission from foe very start 

Decisive action od foe UN's part without a" long- 
term consensus from the world community would 
only result in distrust towards foe organisation. Its 
credibility could be destroyed, thus entailing far- 
reaching consequences that could ultimately put foe 
need for foe UN itself into question. The cases of 
Somalia and Bosnia are two good examples, and the 
case of Iraq — though of a different kind — could 
soon be a third. 

By lirtue of foe status they enjoy and foe role and 
mandate they arc accorded, foe leading nations of 
foe world have a responsibility towards foe inter- 
national community. It is their task to provide foe 
necessary elements for the preservation of peace 
and stability on foe globe, especially in this fragile 
transitional period from one world order to another 
when no definite long-term balance of power has 
yet been established. It is an obligation, not a 
choice: a task, not an option. 

The writer & the deputy director of the Department 
of Balkan and Southern European Affairs at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Tfie article above ex- 
presses the personal views of the writer. 


Computer 


By 

Magdi Youssef 


It is astonishing how the media coverage of foe Gulf War is 
still, five years on, disguising foe real factors behind it by pre- 
senting it as if it were no more than a computer game. This ap- 
plies to foe CNN broadcasting as well as foe ongoing BBC1 se- 
ries on foe subject. The TV series should, instead of merely 
highlightening the ignition of the oil wells in Kuwait by re- 
treating Iraqi forces, enlighten hs viewers about the real reasons 
which motivated George Bush to take military action in foe 
Gulf. 

After five yeara ii is time people all over the world were told 
the factors which led to foe Gulf War. Chief among them was 
the fact that the Pentagon was carrying out military manoeuvres 
in Arizona more than a decade before the Gulf War, in prepara- 
tion for a war in foe Middle East. The desert in Arizona and the 
Middle East are similar. Saddam Hussein was lured bv foe US 
into Kuwaiti to give the US the opportunity to attack Iraq and to 
gain control of foe oil in foe region. 

The war was an excuse to use foe military arsenal of foe US in 
a real battlefield in order to test and produce new weapons 
which would replace older equipment. This would add to the 
profits of the US investment in arms. 

It was calculated that the war would not only give foe US frill 
control of the oil resources of foe Arab Gulf stales, but h would 
also gain control over Japan’s consumption of Middle East oil. 
No less than 80 per cent of Japan’s industrial requirements de- 
pended on Middle Eastern oil. 

And whai was the outcome of foe Gulf War"? Because of UN 
resolutions foe Iraqi population had to bear foe cost of clearing 
away foe huge quantities of bombs which were dropped in Ku- 
wait on the retreating Iraqi army by foe allied forces. 

The US cot huge reconstruction contracts from Kuwait to re- 
build what was bombed by the allied forces during foe Gulf 
War. The IflVi resolutions gave Kuwait foe right to rebuild at the 
cost of foe Iraqi people. 

The UN resolutions depriving the helpless Iraqi population of 
basic needs, i.e. food and medication, are tantamount to gen- 
ocide. Many Iraqis have died from malnutrition and lack of 
medical provisions. Newborn babies, foe sick and foe elderly 
are particularly vulnerable, as the UN continues to implement 
its sanctions. The motivations behind foe Gulf War and foe out- 
comes are not less cruel or unjust than those of foe Vietnam 
War. 

The writer is a professor of Cultural Sociology, currently res- 
ident in Germany. 
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Russian Communists march back 


The run-up to the Russian pres- 
idential elections, due to be 
held on 16 June, has begun in 
earnest. There are no less than 
30 presidential hopefuls, but 
Tew of these are likely to make 
a strung showing. 

The elections come at a time 
when Russian President Boris 
Yeltsin faces serious health 
problems and a crisis of con- 
fidence among his people. Rus- 
sian and ethnic Ukrainian cool 
miners went on strike last 
Thursday from the for eastern 
Russian region of Primorye to 
the Arctic town of Vorkuta in 
the northernmost part of the 
country. More miners are on 
strike in the mineral-rich Ural 
mountains and parts of the 
Ukraine which border Russia. 

The miners are striking be- 
cause they have not been paid 
for the past three months. Pres- 
ident Yeltsin's Firsr Depury Fi- 
nance Minister Andrei Petrov, 
though, claimed that S600 mil- 
lion in wage arrears were re- 
imbursed to the miners on 31 
January. 

In a last-ditch attempt to 
calm tensions. Yeltsin last 
week signed a decree ordering 
Petrov — his economic advisor 


Russia lumbers towards presidential elections as striking miners usher in a winter of dis- 
content. The polls will be yet another test of the growing strength of the reformed Com- 
munists, writes Abdel-Malek Khalil from Moscow 


— and Prime Minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin to monitor the 
situation closely and report on 
the latest developments to the 
president's office on a regular 
basis. 

Mikhail Gorbachev, the for- 
mer president of the Sov iet Un- 
ion. is still undecided as to 
whether he should staiid for 
election or not. He is, in any 
case, determined to regain 
some measure of the respecr 
and prestige he enjoyed a dec- 
ade ago. He is also keen to see 
Yeltsin pay for orchestrating 
his downfall, destroying the So- 
viet state and plunging Russia 
into what he sees as the polit- 
ical chaos it suffers from today. 

Yeltsin, for his pan. declared 
that he had no respect for Gor- 
bachev — that he neither liked 
him personally nor respected 
him as a politician or a states- 
man. At any rate, it is estimated 
that Gorbachev enjoys the sup- 
port of no more than a mere 


one per cent of the Russian 
electorate. President Yeltsin, 
on die other hand, has post- 
poned making his decision on 
whether to stand for another 
term in office until 13 to 15 
February. Yeltsin supporters 
hope tbaL by that date the fu- 
rore over the striking miners 
will hav e died down. 

Yeltsin has focused on win- 
ning the support of Russia's 
youth in his presidential cam- 
paign. He has visited several 
university campuses to explain 
the urgent necessity of con- 
tinuing with his economic re- 
forms and open-door policies. 

It is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the presidential 
race is boiling down to one be- 
tween Yeltsin and his support- 
ers. and the Communists. The 
reformed Russian Communist 
Party gained impressive vic- 
tories in the parliamentary 
elections fast December. They 
are today the biggest bloc in 


the Duma council — Russia's 
lower house of parliament If 
personalities like Grigori Yav- 
1 inski, leader of the liberal re- 
form Yabloko bloc, and others 
from the democratic groups are 
selected as candidates for the 
presidency, Yeltsin’s position 
will undoubtedly be weakened 
— and that of the Communists 
strengthened. 

However, an important seg- 
ment of the democratic reform 
voters still rally around Yeltsin. 
They are hostile to the Com- 
munists' cause and feel that 
Yeltsin alone can block their 
revival. Yeltsin, his hangers-on 
and the supporters of the dem- 
ocratic reform parties see foe 
Communists as their main ri- 
vals and the main threat to po- 
litical stability and continued 
reform in Russia. 

Oleg Shinin, the head of the 
umbrella Union of Communist 
Parties, declared that his organ- 
isation and its supporters were 


determined to elect reformed 
Communist leader Gennady 
Zyuganov, now that he has de- 
cided to stand as a candidate in 
the forthcoming elections. The 
other leftist parties in Russia 
are jostling for position, but 
none seems to be winning 
much public support Russia's 
Workers Party mustered only 
five per cent of the ballot in the 
parliamentary elections last 
December and failed to gain 
any seats in foe Duma. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that 
in a country foe size of Russia 
this percentage accounts for no 
less than five million voters. 

Muscovites seem to prefer 
foe programmes of democratic 
reform parties, such as Prime 
Minister Viktor ' Cher- 
nomyrdin’s Our Home is Rus- 
sia and Russia’s Democratic 
Choice and Yabloko. The 
younger generations, who grew 
up as tire Soviet system was 
collapsing, are also more likely 



An earthquake measuring 7.5 on the Richter scale struck the southern Chinese province of Yunan, devastating Lijiang county on 3 February, killing 245 people (ph ottxAP) 

Green Greek sunset 


“These are historic times." said former Greek 
Premier Andreas Papandreou from his hospital 
bed on Monday 15 January, as be signed a state- 
ment announcing his resignation after a political 
career of more than 30 years. 

The two-month deadlock in the Greek polit- 
ical scenario, caused by the ill health of Premier 
Andreas Papandreou, 75. finally ended in Jan- 
uary. Former Minister of Industry Kostas Si- 
mitis. 60, was elected as the new prime minister 
on 18 January, at a meeting of foe central com- 
mittee of the ruling PASOK Party (Pan-Hellenic 
Socialist Movement). The change in leadership 
signals a new era for Greek politics, one of 
more realistic political objectives, stringent ec- 
onomic policies and a general move closer to 
the conditions set by the European Commission. 

Papandreou's name is synonymous with mod- 
em Greek socialism. He founded PASOK — 
Greece’s largest socialist party — in 1974. dur- 
ing the right-wing reign of Constantine Ka- 
ramalis. PASOK. ruled Greece from 1981 to 
1989, then after a four-year hiatus it was re- 
elected to another four years in 1993. Through- 
out this time Papandreou held the presidency of 
the party, and thus the presidency of the nation, 
unchallenged. 

PASOK's ascension to power in 1981 was 
gloriously heralded by the Greek nation, par- 
ticularly by foe workers and rural voters, who 
placed great hope in PASOK's socialist dream. 
During the early 1980s. the majority of rural 
homesteads had the green rising sun of PASOK 
painted on their exterior walls. PASOK’s 
achievements during the eighties were pre- 
dominantly social: martial law was ended, fami- 
ly law was changed, a system of free education 
and hospitalisation was institutionalised, and 
state pensions were increased 

On foe economic front though, PASOK was 
unsuccessful: state coffers were unashamedly 
emptied into social programmes, resulting in an 


With the stepping down of former Greek Premier Andreas Pa- 
pandreou, Sophia Christoforakis wonders if the ruling PASOK’s 
symbol of the green rising sun is a little inappropriate 


economic crisis. Despite foe paucity of PA- 
SOK’s and Papandreou's achievements in foe 
1980s, foe party was re-elected in 1993. The re- 
election was won on the promise of alleviating 
foe economic crisis. Also important was foe fact 
that a socialist government ensured the ex- 
istence of foe national consensus known as ken- 
tro-aristera — left-centred government The 
Greeks had long suffered under military rule 
and right-wing governments. Therefore, they 
yearned for a popularly elected and pre- 
dominantly socialist parliament which would act 
as a stabilising factor. Hence foe critical im- 
portance of maintaining foe kentro-aristera. 

In the 1990s, the Papandreou government 
failed to tackle the economic crisis. But the gov- 
ernment continued to sustain a degree of le- 
gitimacy by harping on populist rhetoric and 
claiming to uphold foe kentro-aristera. 


Today foe Greek government faces a crisis of 
legitimacy. The social projects and populist 
rhetoric are overshadowed by foe economic cri- 
sis and a high unemployment rate of 10.3 per 
cent. The average Greek citizen has adopted an 
apathetic attitude towards government in gener- 

Simitis was probably chosen by foe central 
committee because he has all the qualities nec- 
essary to correct foe political scenario. An ed- 
itorial in the Greek weekly newspaper 7b Vim a 
saw Shnitis as a political leader who will “re- 
connect the political terrain with that of the so- 
cial". Simitis, a founding member of PASOK, is 
a former professor of economics, who studied 
law in Germany and finance at the London 
School of Economics. 

In choosing cabinet members, Simitis has at- 
tempted to streamline and renew the Greek gov- 


T urkey and Greece quibble over Aegean island 

GREECE lodged an official complaint with Turkey last week, protesting that a Turkish patrol 
boat .attempted to ram Greek fishing boats in foe Aegean Sea that separates the two countries. 
According to the Greeks, the Turkish vessel fired warning, shots as it crossed paths with the 
Greek boats. 

J .T be T u *kh authorities, on foe other hand downplayed the incident- Greece and Turkey are tra- 
ditional rivals for control aver the Aegean Sea. The two neighbours have gone to war several 
in ™ Pfcsu The United States Assistant Secretary of State Richard Holbrooke, who was the 
chief architect of the Bosnian peace accord signed in Paris last December, defused the current 
tensions between the two NATO nations last week. Under US pressure Greece and Turkey with- 
drew military forces from an uninhabited island off foe coast of Turkey where the. Greeks ac- 
cused the Turks of fomenting the crisis. Athens and Ankara are at loggerheads because of other 
longstanding disputes including foe Cyprus question and oil drilling rights in foe Aegean Sea. 


eminent. Cabinet members have been cut down, 
from 52 to 40, and foe majority of the ministers 
chosen are in their forties. Furthermore, a vast 
majority of Papandreou’s loyal aides are not in- 
cluded in foe cabinet Only two ministers out of 
the 14 who were considered loyal to Pa- 
pandreou have been retained. Through such ac- 
tions, Simitis is directly turning away from foe 
policies and ideas of the Papandreou govern- 
ment, opening the way for a new era in Greek 
politics. 

Simitis and his aides have pro-European Union 
sentiments. Their objective is to align Greece's 
economy with those of its European partners by 
the end of the decade. This will probably be done 
through a six-year economic austerity pro- 
gramme that was designed by Simitis in the mid- 
1980s and scrapped by the free-spending Pa- 
pandreou in order to win votes. Over foe last two 
years, PASOK-oriented community leaders, 
mayors, - regional councillors, academics and ‘ 
workers' unions have been calling for the re- 
institution of Simitis' six-year programme as a 
means of resolving the economic crisis. Simitis 
was essentially elected on the basis of tins pro- 
gramme and is popularly known as the “six- 
yearisr” or eksihronisti. 

In general, Simitis has presented the Greek na- 
tion with more realistic social and economic pro- 
grammes. The economic austerity pr og r am m e 
will be undertaken without compromising funda- 
mental elements of Greece’s welfare state. The 
nation seems to be pleasantly content with the 
new status quo. Greek social analysts have char- 
acterised this period as one in which “a climate 
of positive expectations prevails, which one rare- 
ly encounters hi surveys of popular opinion*: and 
on such a vast scale”. 

If Simitis plays his cards right in foe next 21 
months by following foe proposed prog ramm e 
he wflj probably win the general elections in 
October 1997. 
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to vote -for continued reform. 
Tbdr vote is likely to be split 
between Yeltsin and foe uftra- 
nationalist Vladimir Zhirinov- 
sky. They are not inclined to be 
sympathetic to foe aims of foe 
Communist Party. 

There are those in the Yeltsin 
‘ camp, the most vociferous of 
whom is Minister of Transport 
Gennady Vadiyev, who ore in 
favour of inducing segments of 
foe Russian workforce, such as 
the railway workers and other 
transport workers, to vote for 
Yeltsin. However, with the 
miners up in arms, it is doubtful 
whether the Russian president 
and his supporters could count 
on foe labour unions. 

Yeltsin earlier last week 
promised .foe tearhgflg unions 
that money from state coffers 
was on its way. “We have the 
money sod it is just because of 
foe lack of organisation in foe 
relevant bodies and bureaucrat- 
ic departments that people are 
not getting salaries on time,” he 
claimed. But whether the work- 
ing people of Russia will vote 
for Yeltsin to bold a second 
term in office as president of 
the Russian Federation is de- 
batable. 


at a price 

Europe is currently organising a ftu§& 
marketing campaign for its propos ed sfo - 
qle currency. But, writes Fatal 
monetary union is being built on the-fWns 
of the continent’s social welfare system 

After this winter’s strike wave, whjcb^x^^^ «|Wa 
and this week's planned 

castrations, the fiimre <>f - 

ropean Monetary Union (EMU) 
protesting the government s resolve to 
b\TslKshhig social security toquahty 
“The is beginning. Throughout the 

rophoria of Maastricht '92 has become 
commented Newsweek magaane.T^Fre«* 
quoted high European Union (EU) offkials m &tt«A ^ pro- 
c laiming that foe EMU’s future could be decided on fetttefc- 

°To counter workers’ grievances and sell EMUmororf 
(actively, financial institutions have organised i w 
dollar marketing campaign promoting foe pro- 

posed single currency. The campaign wasi lacked off by > 22 
*nuaiy three-day seminar gathering more than 400 of Europe's 
most prestigious economists, commiss ioned to ccc vmce fo e 
public that foe Euro “will make foe continent more peaceful, , 
prosperous a better place to live". _ ^ : ^ - 

An earlier 20 January meeting in Paris bet ween foe finance 
ministers and Central Bonk governors from foe G7 — foe sever 
leading industrialised countries: Britain. Cauda, France. Ger-.' 
many, Italy, Japan and the United States — - bod oef foeraouad- - 
work for a common strategy and platform. “We pastnmgi 
common European response to the difficult situation in Eu- 
rope,” commented French government spokesman and Budget 
Minister Alain Lamassourc. At a meeting of the EU’ s finance 
minis ters in Brussels, foe British chancdBor of foeexebequa, - 
Kenneth Clarice, explained that the solution to social unrest by 
in increased labour market flexibility thrash tbecurfsngof 
trade-uni on power and ending national bargaining. 

Ignacio Ramonet, editor of foe prestigious mamhly, Le 
Monde Diplomatique, sees things in a different hgbt. "Every- 
where citizens are asking themselves vfoat . interest there is in 
building Europe on foe ruins of the welfare state on soda! re- . 
gressionT he wrote. In France, like dsewbere, the market 
economy determines a growing social disparity as foe rid* get . 
richer and foe poor get poorer. Hence 17 million peopfe control 
80 per cent of all assets, while another 17 mfllioci ooly bold 12 
per cent Over the past two decades, g o ver nm ents of foe right 
and left have progressively dismantled foe vd&c state by 
adopting economic neo-liberal policies. 

Although the late Francois Mitterrand startled his presidency 
in ’81 by implementing a conve n tional socialist pfattfonn, he 
veered Scorn his course only two years later — opting for what 
be called "raodenrit/’, a euphemism for economic deregula- 
tion. Reversing the initial nationalisation drive; Us administra- 
tion proceeded to privatise foe public sector — by 1986. 65 
state-owned companies bad been sold.' As a result, un- 
employment rates soared from three per cent m foe eariy *7Qs 
to foe current 1 1 .7 per cent, and the later Mitterrand years were 
riddled with social upheaval presaging this winter's strikes. In 
1986, a public workers' strike over budget slashes paralysed 
life in the capital for one month. Simibdy m 1988, hundreds of 
thousands took to the streets protesting over sahny freezes and 
benefit cuts. In 1990, a demonstration against efoscatiohal bud- 
get cuts brought 200,000 high-school students to foestreets of 
Paris. And over the following yems, student and labour mil- 
itancy increased as material additions continued to deteriorate. I 
President Jacques Chirac’s intention to reduce the deficit by 
further undermining the social security budget was the straw 
that broke the earners back. While workers vented their rage 
over the latest reform package imposed by EU market interests, 
the media almost unequivocally sided with the government 
Franz-OHvier Giesbert, managing editor of die French daily Le 
Figaro , referred to foe strikers as foe "social racket”. The news- 
paper blasted foe raflraad workers for “hoHing France hostage 
to pressure her further”. Claude Imbert, .director of the weekly 
Le Point, editorially echoed bis colleague’s position: “Oil one 
side is a France aspiring' to work and snuggle, on the other 
stands a France camping on acquired advantages.” 

On the workers’ side, however, foe noted “acquired ad- 
vantages” appear compromised. While the Chirac administra- 
tion vigorously promoted its early decision to increase the sales 
tax as equitable, .simple arithmetic disproves the point In ef- 
fect, the tax's flat rate penalises foe poor whose payments 
amount to a disproportionate ratio of their income. Moreover. 
thcLsales tax makes up 61 per cent of fiscal revenues r while 
real estate and .property taxes on tine rich only constitute five 
percent of state income. - 

The income tax system does not redress foe situation. Al- 
though the tax.index is both proportional and progressive, low- 
income groups pay more than foe affluent A case in pome a 
couple with two children, whose combined salaries amount to 
foe minimum annual wage of 85,000 francs, pay about 47 per 
cent of their income in total deductions — including social se- 
curity — while foe rate fells to some 40 per cent for a couple 
with a fivefold higher revenue of 400,000 francs. * 

As for the social security system, its rate is neither pro- 
portionally adjusted nor progressive, but regressive — i\e. de- 
ductions decrease as income increases. For example, there is a 
six per cent deduction on the first 10,000 francs of one’s salary. 
However, 20,000 and 40,000 franc income brackets only pay 
[ -three and 1 .5 per cent respectively. 

As a result, entire generations have borne the cost of a system 
which imposes higher deductions on Its working poor. A dou- 
ble penalty is levied on families with two wage earners, es~ v 
pectally low-income families in which both spouses often work * 
to make ends meet The poor are also required to pay for longer 
into the pension funds; they consequently retire later from hard- 
er manual jobs and die at a younger age. 

Moreover, the media continues to camouflage foe social se- 
curity’s real contributors — chiming that the bulk of the charg- 
es are paid by company owners. “In reality, [company] social 
security payments are integrally recouped in the sale {nice of 
products and commercial goods and services," explained Chris- 
tian de Brie in Le Monde Diplomatique. In die EU, social se- 
curity is financed by company and salary deductions and/or 
taxes. In addition, company deductions were recently greatly 
.reduced in France, whereas salary deductions increased. In 
most cases, governments finance the system through a com- 
bination of taxes and deductions • — as in Germany, Belgium, 
foe Netherlands and Italy. Other countries like Denmark, Brit- 
ain and Ireland mostly rely on tax revenues; while France and 
Greece are foe only ones to almost exclusively use deduction 
funds. 

In comparison with France, the D anish system seems much 
more equitable. Salary deductions are 10 times less rhan in 
France and although the income tax — which essentially fi- 
nances social security — is four times higher than the French 
tax, comparative labour costs are 20 per cent higher. Also, 
higher income groups are progressively taxed higher in real 
toms than foe working poor who are not obliged to pay an ex- 
orbitant price to insure their welfare. In this context it is note- 
worthy that Denmark has consistently been critical of Maas- 
tricht and foe EMU strategy that imposes fiscal austerity 
through social spen ding cuts. 

Despite foe financial institutions’ single currency n m rir e ifng 
campaign and the European finance ministers' fluny of meet- 
ings in Brussels and elsewhere, French workers are conscious 
of foe stakes. They know that all the speecbes about the imper- ' 
5SSJ * e sksk currency, “modernity” and “work flex- ~ 
ibilrty ultimately mask, an additional assault on their livelihood ■ ■ 
m foe name of the market . “In France today, the stakes 6f foe 
social straggle are once again determined by the distribution of 
poduced and accumulated resources that the ruling classes 
«ek to modify to their advantage,” explained de Brie. Daring 
foe November-December strikes, a railroad worker summarised 
the situation m simple but real terms: “The more - we work now. ; 
the less we make."- 


Edited by Gama! Nkrumah 
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Al-Ahram: A Diwan of contemporary life 


“Cairo’s inhabited surface area is 3880 
feddans. it has 35324 kilometres of 
s&eets. 374.838 iobabiionts of whom 
.-1,650 are foreigners. The most populous 
porrioD has 1.424 inhabitants per fed dan 
and the least populous has only 298 per- 
sons per feddan. There are 55,597'booses 
and 279 mosques." 

Thus reads an extinct from a lengthy re- 
port drafted by the deputy minister of pub- 
lic works. Published in Al-Ahram on 8 
April 1S92, the study was conducted in 
preparation for the installation of Cairo’s 
first sewer system. 

There are many interesting aspects to 
this story, not the least of which is the rap- 
id growth of Egypt’s capital city as re- 
vealed in the statistics cited in the report. 
In the fifteen years following the British' 
occupation of Egypt,. Cairo’s population 
increased by 52 per cent. An enormous 
growth rate by any standards; the dem- 
ographics involved would also effect the 
modern urban service projects being de- 
signed for the developing city. 

During this same period, there was an in- 
flux into the capital of numbers of large 
and middle landowners, a class that had 
been growing steadily during the second 
half of the 19th century. There was also a 
rapid increase in the influx of foreigners, 
who came to represent six per cent of Cai- 
ro’s population. The report cited above in- 
dicates a sharp discrepancy between two 
different portions of the city: “Cairo is di- 
vided into two distinct sections. The first, 
more crowded, is on the higher elevations 
of land beginning with a line defined by 
Al-Kbalig Al-Masri and extending east- 
ward toward the desert and the spur of the 
Citadel. The majority of the inhabitants are 
native Egyptians. The second portion, less 
crowded, extending westward toward the 
Nile, is inhabited by foreigners and 
wealthy Egyptians." 

One advantage of this disparity was that 
it provided those capable of affording the 
new service. Nevertheless, they were few. 
According to the same report, only 4J297 
houses, or eight per cent of all dwellings, 
were furnished with piped-in fresh water. 
Given that the water company was found- 
ed in 1865, this gives ns some idea of how 
long it took in onier to obtain this service. 
Mr. Moncrieff, deputy minister of public . 
works and author of the report, was cer- 
tainly aware of this shortcoming. He 
wrote, “In no more than two years, the 
greater portion of the sewer system will be 
ready for operation. However, it will be 
much longer than that before it is con- 
nected to all the people's homes." 

The surge in population made, it nec- 
essary to upgrade services such as water, 
electricity, roads and communications, not 
to mention waste disposal. Fittingly, our 
chapter opens with successive complaints 
against the old waste disposal system, 
which was hardly appropriate for a capital . 
city, or at least its newly developed dis- 
tricts. 

Dredging out the water closets in Cairo's 
homes, mosques and pubh'c^buildings re- 
mained the primary means of waste dis- 
posal until the turn of the century. With 
Cairo’s burgeoning population and chang- 


Calro got its first sewage system in the last dec- 
ade of the 19th century at a cost of a million 
pounds. But then Cairo’s inhabitants numbered 
less than 400,000. Of 30 tenders offered for 
construction of the system, three were deemed of “equal validity 


1 1 



and worth" — one from an Egyptian engineer and two from French 
and Italian engineers. The Egyptian tender was preferred. In his 
chronicles of Egyptian life put together from reports in Al-Ahram, Dr 
Yunan Labib Rizq tells the story of Cairo’s first sewage system 



be required would be normal piping “in 
which The waste would be propelled by 
gravity toward u specific collection point. 


where it would be pumped at high velocity 

land 


ing urban demographics this was do longer 
feasible, as Al-Ahram mentions on numer- 
ous-occasions. “The pedestrian public has 
been shocked to find collected lavatory 
waste strewn on Ezbckiyya street," notes 
Al-Ahram. 

One frequent public complaint that we 
note in the newspaper is against “the trans- 
port of lavatory waste collection is open 
carts, forcing residents of the streets in 
which these cars pass to rash to close their 
windows and to bum aromatic incense in 
order to dispel the foul stench that has 
filled the atmosphere." 

On another occasion, the newspaper 
tried to alert the authorities to the fact that 
waste collection cart drivers “do not ob- 
serve the regulation restricting their move- 
ments to qiecifie night-time hours" and 
that “it is now customary to see them in the 
streets at four o’clock in the afternoon!" 

Many vociferous complaints came from 
the provinces. Cairo’s Tanta correspondent 
alerts readers to the health risks posed by 
the method of solid waste disposal in the 
city, where “it is accumulated in open bar- 
rels that are carried from house to bouse in 
the middle of the night." 


In response to these frequept grievances, 
the Deportment of Public Health issued an 


Ordinance of Lavatory Waste Disposal in 
orderlp regulate that operation and it set 
stiff penalties for infractions. However, 
tins did not stem the tide of complaints, al- 
though now they were prompted by a . new 
cause, as we note from the following Al- 
Ahram item: 

“Waste disposal officials are incessantly 
issuing notifications to homeowners alert- 
ing diem to have their facilities cleaned, 
not so much in the interests of imple- 
menting the new ordinance as it is the pur- 
suit of personal gain. They even dis- 
patched notices "demanding a new 
dredging only one month after the pre- 
vious cleaning, which costs between 200 
to 300 piastres. Home owners 20 to 30 pi- 
astres as a tip to defer the process for an- 
other month and not to report the home 
owner to the department of health." 

. The new ordinance did address the prob- 
lem of waste removal carts. They were to 
conform , to certain specifications. They 
were to be “lined with tin from within and 


securely closed in order to prevent the es- 
»fo ' 


cape of offensive odours detrimental to the 
public.heaJth." 

The modern machine age would capital- 
ise on this endeavour, as is evident from a 


newspaper advertisement taken out by a 
European waste disposal company oper- 
ating in Cairo. The company boasts a won- 
drous machine “that cleans the lavatories 
quickly without permitting offensive 
odours to escape." One assumes that Cai- 
ro’s European community constituted the 
bulk of the company's clientele. 

Another problem was the unlicensed dig- 
ging of waste disposal conduits that fed 
into the Ismail is and Kbalig water canals, 
in July 1887. authorities ordered these con- 
duits filled up “in the interests of public 
health" and in order “to eliminate the of- 
fensive odours that were emanating from 
them." Official notice was sent to res- 
idence and shop owners of the area “to use 
private pits to be cleaned when necessary 
and to disconnect all sewerage links to the 
above-mentioned canals." 

In the provinces, where such canals were 
much more prevalent such complaints 
were frequent From Kafr A I -Da war. for 
example, Al-Ahram' s correspondent re- 
ports, "Landowners who have built their 
homes along the h anks of the Loqin Canal 
have laid the disposal pipes from their la- 
trines so as to feed into the canal which 
provides the inhabitants with their drinking 
water. This practice has led to an outbreak 
of malaria." 

The newspaper revealed a similar prac- 
tice in its home town, Alexandria, where 
human waste was dumped into the Med- 
iterranean. Although the problem con- 
tinues until the present, we note early at- 
tempts to deal with it The city formed a 
committee to investigate the state of public 
health. In its findings, it said that one major 
cause of the decline of public health “was 
the poor condition of the sewers that ex- 
tend from residential and public latrines, 
transporting the accumulated waste 
through all parts of the city before de- 
positing it into the sea, where, in fret, the 
pipes do not extend for enough out in the 
water to prevent the emission of an odious 
stench.” 

Although Alexandria, due to the early in- 
flux of foreigners in that port city., pre- 
ceded Cairo in extending many new public 
services to its citizens, the construction of a 
modem sewer system was a major excep- 
tion. All they did in Alexandria was to take 
further precautionary measures to avert the 
problems. caused by traditional methods of 
waste disposal. On 26 November 1896/1/- 
Ah ram's readers came across an advertise- 
ment placed by the Company for the Re- 


moval of Excremcmal Substances offering 
a folly equipped, prompt and inexpensive 
service, the company featured “high- 
quality metal containers with the capacity 
of 8 00 litres that for surpass the common 
500 or 600 litre containers." In Cairo, 
meanwhile, plans were under way to im- 
plement the country’s first public sewer 
system project before the tum of the cen- 
tury. 

It was odd dial the first person to give 
the go-ahead to commence that major pro- 
ject was the advisor to the Ministry of In- 
terior. He submitted a proposal to his min- 
istry. upon which Al-Ahram reported, “The 
estimated costs are too great for the gov- 
ernment to sustain at present, so it has de- 
cided to invite an expert from Europe to 
study the project and estimate the nec- 
essary expenses." 

The government's decision opened the 
door to widespread foreign intervention in 
Cairo's waste disposal project The first in- 
dications came five months later when, on 
18 November 1889, workers in the port of 
Alexandria observed the arrival of an Eng- 
lish engineer, wbo, they Inter learned, had 
come to Egypt “to take the necessary 
measurements" for Cairo's sewer system. 
His fee was reported as LE800. When he 
arrived in Cairo, the British engineer met 
with the khedive who appointed him a spe- 
cial representative to help him inspect the 
various quarters of the capital. "It is re- 
ported that this engineer is highly prom- 
inent in his field, that he is extremely en- 
terprising and devoted and that he works 
fifteen hours a day." 

In light of its usual antagonism to British 
interference in local affairs, Al-Ahram ' s 
praise is quite remarkable, and can only be 
attributed to its enthusiasm for the project 
itself. Al-Ahram also noted that the task 
before the engineer was onerous. “The pro- 
ject will cost so much because it will not 
simply involve connecting pipes to the la- 
trines," the newspaper comments, “ft is no 
secret that many latrines breach the correct 
engineering standards and are in too poor a 
condition to be connected with the system, 
not to mention the fact that many are locat- 
ed in very old, decrepit structures in nar- 
' row alleyways all of which requires enor- 
mous additional expense.” 

The need for money aroused foreign in- 
terest The Egyptian government could not 
embark on suclf a costly project without 
first obtaining the approval of the debtor 
countries. Egypt applied to the countries 


represented on the Egypt's Debt Fund for a 
portion of the funds to contribute to ihe 
“five million twenty seven thousand 
pounds allocated for the administration of 

the project so that the yearly costs can be 
directed to the project from this fund." No 
one expected the debtor countries to give 
their assent easily. 

On 17 July 1891, the French consul gen- 
eral asked the Egyptian government to 
form "a committee of engineers to ex- 
amine the Egyptian sewer project." The 
Russian consul-general made a similar re- 
quest the same day. Al-Ahram expressed 
its delight at the response evinced by the 
two countries. Even if it was conditional, it 
was tantamount “to ascertaining that the 
most beneficial and useful of all projects 
will be put into effect." 

The proposed committee would consist 
of three engineers. There would be one 
each from France, Germany and the UK. 
and none would be currently resident or 
working in Egypt. Egyptians feared that 
the major problem would be lack of una- 
nimity among these members, particularly 
if political considerations became in- 
volved. Government representatives ad- 
dressed this problem to the French consul- 
general and it was resolved that, if such 
disagreement arose, the matter would be 
referred to arbitration abroad. Belgium 
was preferred to Denmark and Holland as 
the arbitrator. 

At the end of November 1891, the Min- 
istry of Works published an advertisement 
itr the European newspapers announcing a 
contest tor designing the Cairo sewer pro- 
ject. offering ns a prize LE200. Al- 
Ahram' s criticism comes as a surprise. 
“How can we allow a highly qualified en- 
gineer from Europe or elsewhere to come 
to Egypt to conduct a study and design a 
project and then, if he wins, only be award- 
ed LE200. The reward should be LE500." 

The committee received 30 proposals, 
five from Egyptians. Its decision came as a 
shock. Firstly, it accepted three “all of 
which are of equal validity and worth." 
Secondly, one of the winners was Egyp- 
tian: Mohammed Effeitdi Fahmi, an en- 
gineer working fur the Ministry of Works. 
The other two winning projects were put 
forward by French and British engineers. 

All three winning projects had the same 
conceptual design. They agreed that “the 
earth on which the city is built is suitable 
for constructing sewers because there is 
not much water seepage." All that would 


through metal pipes to agricultural 
thus serving a useful function.” They add- 
ed that "die desert area to the north-cost of 
the city would be an appropriate area to be 
irrigated by the above-mentioned sewerage 
pipes." The tiiree proposals also estimated 
die project as costing less than LE500.000. 
That one of the winners was an Egyptian 
was received with great delight, in addi- 
tion to the LE2G0 prize, Mohammed Ef- 
fendi Fahmi was also granted the title of 

bty. 

As the project got under way, numerous 
problems emerged. Owners of the homes 
destined to be connected to the sewer sys- 
tem were required to “implement the ele- 
mentary sanitation requirement of ensuring 
sufficient water so as to expel waste prod- 
ucts." This meant subscribing to the water 
authority’ to have pumped water installed 
in the homes. Also, not only would repre- 
sentatives from the health department have 
die right to inspect people's homes, but, on 
ihe insistence of international consuls, it 
was decided that “consular representatives 
would accompany the government repre- 
sentatives." 

Government appropriation of land for 
the project posed another problem. After 
further international objections, die pro- 
ject designs had to be altered so that prop- 
erty owned by foreigners enjoying con- 
sular protection would not be subject to 
appropriation. Al-Ahram complained bit- 
terly against discrimination between for- 
eigners and Egyptians. 

Last but nut least, there arose the ques- 
tion of whether it was optional or oblig- 
atory to have one's home connected to the 
sewer system. One suspects the latter when 
Al-Ahram tells its readers that “the project 
will rave the yearly expenses of having 
the latrine cleaned and it will improve the 
value of one's property." and exhorts, “We 
hope that people subscribe to the project 
voluntarily, sparing the government the 
task of using compulsion." 

The costly 18^8 expedition to regain Su- 
dan delayed the implementation of Cairo's 
waste disposal project. Al-Ahram was ve- 
hemently opposed to the campaign on the 
grounds that it was only conducted to 
serve British interests. Its criticism of the 
delay of die sewer project was. therefore, 
all the more severe. On 28 April 1898, its 
first page editorial reads. “Cairo is left to 
decay and its people hold their patient si- 
lence. but how long will they have to wait 
until they get the vital reforms their city 
needs?" 

Fortunately, this time, Cairo residents 
did not have to wait too long. The fol- 
lowing year, the government resumed the 
project, overcoming administrative and fi- 
nancial problems. 


The author is a pro- 
fessor of history and 
head of Al-Ahram His- 
tory Studies Centre. 



Insurance and its purpose 


THE IDEA of insurance is built on the society’s sharing of the 
losses befalling Individuals because of fire, burglary, accidents, 
etc. 

it is a role required for the interest of society itself as the loss- 
es of different strata of society such as merchants and workers 
have direct impact on foe economy. The purpose of insu ranee 
is to alleviate the effect of these losses through compensation 
by virtue of the insurance premiums collected from individuals 
including those who are not prone to direct damage. Fur- 
thermore, there is an international system adopted by major in- 
ternational insurance companies. This system is called re-, 
insurance. . 



Automobile conference in Warsaw 


MAJOR automobile and automotive parts manufacturers held 
a meeting this past week in Warsaw, Poland to discuss 
means for increasing production and sales in both eastern 
and central European markets, which are witnessing re- 
markable growth. With foe increased demand for automobiles 
and inexpensive skilled labour, some US$4bn in projects are 
slated for foe region, from companies such as Daewoo, Fiat 
General Motors, Volkswagen, and others. It is expected that 
the annual growth of automobile sales in eastern and central 
Europe will rise by 10 per cent, in spite of ownership still be- 
ing restricted in comparison to western Europe. 






$100 million 
issued and paid 
up capital 


it 

C0J 

Faisal Islamic Bank of Egypt 

S.A.K 

provides the financing you 
require according to rules of 
Sharia through ail its branches 


/•Head Office: 
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Tania Tel: 334194-334953 

• Bcnha Branch 
Alhalir SL. Bcnha 
Tel: 227861-227862 

• Mansoura Branch 
ITalal Hart Si., Mansoura 
Tel: 328792-329965 ■ 

• Mahala Branch 
Al Awkaf building - Al Gcish Su, Mahala 

• Tel: 33 1 704 -331 708- 

• Suez Branch 

Port Said Sl.Sucy Tel: 222834-222631 

• Assiut Branch . . 
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• Ramadan Project Assiui 
. ^337167-333739 . 

? Sohag Branch 
BagaSt.Sohug 
. Tel: 324792-324795 


General DepL of investment trustees 17Faioaga St-, AgpuzaTel; 3036408 



NBE and the commodity import programme for the private sector 


THE NATIONAL Bank Df Egypt 
(NBE), together with 22 Egyptian 
banks, have embarked upon a 
commodity import programme in 
foe framework of foe US economic 
aid programme to Egypt. The 
US $2 00m n programme will be al- 
located to financing foe private sec- 
tor companies’ imports of American 
commodities. 

An initial share of the programme 
amount is allocated to each par- 
ticipant bank, to be directed to im- 
porting the commodities allowed by 
virtue of the list of the USAID which 
excludes luxurious goods. How- 
ever, the said facilities are not to 
be used in importing goods banned 
by Egyptian law. In addition, the im- 
ported goods should be related to 
the business of foe importer and 
not to be re-exported in the same 
condition unless it constitutes an 
essential component of the final 


product 

According to foe programme, the 
minimum of any financed operation 
should not be less than $10,000 
unless It is otherwise agreed. The 
maximum range of finance varies 
between $5 and $15mn depending 
on whether it is a capital commod- 
ity or not. Finance can exceed foe 
maximum limit upon a written ap- 
proval from foe Ministry of Inter- 
national Cooperation. Furthermore, 
participant banks may open docu- 
mentary credits without advance 
payment by the importer who may 
also be granted grace periods with- 
out interests in case of importing 
capital goods. Spare parts are 
treated as capital goods if they are 
imported with the capital equipment 
in the same operation. When spare 
parts are imported solely, they are 
treated as non-capital goods. 

The projects which can enjoy 


grace periods are those located 
in Fayoum, Beni Suef, El-Minya, 
Assiut, Sohag, Qena and Aswan 
(to promote development in 
Upper Egypt). Grace periods are 
also extended to the importer 
who exports more than 50 per 
cent of his sales during the latest 
fiscal year, whether he was an 
importer of capital goods or not. 

The exchange rate applied to 
the programme operations is the 
average of the daily dosing rate 
of transfers (sales) declared by 
the Central Chamber of Free For- 
eign Exchange Market in the day 
proceeding the opening of the 
documentary credit 

NBE's participation in the said 
programme is a pursuance of its 
pivotal role in financing Egypt's 
foreign trade, as the bank offers 
solely 30 per cent of total finance 
deemed necessary for this sector. 


Establishing 
new companies 


THE COMPANIES committee at the 
Ministry of Economy, headed by Ah- 
med Fouad Atta, first under- 
secretary of foe Ministry of Econ- 
omy, approved the establishment of 
31 companies from 20-25 January 
1996. Among those receiving per- 
mission to operate are 20 joint stock 
companies, with total authorised 
capital of LE27.825.000. Eleven of 
these companies are with limited li- 
ability. As for location, 10 of them 
are headquartered in Cairo, f in Sidi 
Barani, 3 in Alexandria, 10 in Giza, 
2 in Tenth of Ramadan, and one 
each in Mahalla, Benha, Belqaaand 
Neweiba. The companies will oper- 
ate in a wide range of fields: 5 In 
foe field of contracting, 11 com- 
mercial companies, 4 In industry, 10 
in services, 5 In tourism and 1 
banking. 


Reconstruction at a quick pace 


WAR-TORN Yugoslavia 
is beginning to witness 
signs of peace, the suc- 
cess of which will be de- 
termined by economic 
aid. in this regard, foe 


US$500mn contributions 
that were pledged by many 
countries at a donorconfer- 
enca that took place last 
December in Brussels will 
be channeled towards 


emergency reconstruction 
in areas deemed vital to foe 
survival of foe country. 

After an assessment car- 
ried out on site by foe 
World Bank's mission in 


Sarajevo, the board of di- 
rectors recommended at 
least $10mn to help dev- 
astated Bosnia get back on 
it’s feet 

The World Bank still 


hopes to get foe re- 
mainder required to 
make up for the de- 
struction that caused fi- 
nancial losses worth 
S25bn. 


Moving towards computers 


WHEN taking a decision to change the computer 
system of any establishment, foe systems an- 
alyst is faced with one of foe following situations: 

1- The establishment desires to implement a 
computer system while ft is still being es- 
tablished. 

Taher El-Shelkh, professor of computers and 
data processing, says that foe systems analyst 
must calculate and consider the goals of company 
and Bs needs, whether it needs foe computers to 
function within the establishment itself or to be 
connected to a network which would connect ft to 
other branches of foe establishment 

2- Tfre establishment still handles its data man- 


ually and wishes to transfer it to computer. 

In this case, we find that the position in regards 
to foe systems analyst is more difficult than in foe 
previous case. The analyst will himself encounter 
many problems and difficulties, not the (east of 
which indude having to take into consideration foe 
administrative organisation of foe establishment 
Related to that is foe changes that may have to 
be made in foe allocation of authority and re- 
sponsibility to various parts of foe establishment 
Added to this is the fact that computers may re- 
move foe need for some positions within foe es- 
tablishment's organisation. 

3- The establishment is already set up with a 


computer system, but now seeks to upgrade its 
system. 

in this rase, foe system programmer is usually 
faced with two situations: Ether foe establishment 
is currently using a specific system and wishes to 
continue with it, by means of upgrading to foe lat- 
est version. Here we find foe systems analyst job 
a relatively easy one as upgrading in this manner 
is fairly simple. The second situation is foe desire 
of an establishment to transform their current sys- 
tem to one that is completely different, which re- 
quires the careful consideration of foe systems an- 
alyst so foe current system does not become 
totally obsolete. 
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The big uneasy 

In Bill Clinton's mind, campaign time is the right time for deal 
making and deadlock breaking. In this light one more step to- 
wards peace by Israel and Syria could put a much-needed notch 
in Clinton's foreign policy belt of achievements. And so, with 
all die best intentions, Christopher has arrived m the Middle 
East on his 17th visit seeking to find form and focus to nego- 
tiations bumbling and stumbling after the Maryland meeting. 

Armed with poise, confidence and a promise from Peres that 
the Israeli elections will do nothing to jeopardize the peace pro- 
cess, he will now try to pinpoint the next logical step for die 
talks . But Assad's demand that land be exchanged for peace 
leaves no doubt that the onus rests with Israel. 

This is where the water, white or otherwise, becomes mud- 
died. Confronted by a strong, vocal and vociferous group of 
right wing extremists, Peres could find that during election 
time, his campaign strategy Will be one of compromising versus 
standing firm for peace. For Bill Clinton, who is already suf- 
fering political setbacks as a result of his wife's involvement in 
Whitewater, this spells nothing but trouble. For Christopher, it 
means that since no guarantee can be given on the outcome of 
the elections, or their consequences, be must soften up Assad. 
But for Assad, a veteran of Israeli vacillation and manipulation, 
more likely than not, there will be no revisions of the land-for- 
peace deal. 

Christopher hopes to reassure Assad that the Labour party 
will emerge from the elections better able to hammer out the 
Golan agreement But who can assure Peres of the election's 
outcom?. In the realm of politics, promises arc often not worth 
die paper they are written on, and predictions, even less val- 
uable. 

For peace to materialise, action, not words are needed. Peres 
can no more afford to hold this process hostage to elections 
than can Clinton or Christopher. On its pan, Syria has re- 
peatedly assured that it is committed to peace. What better as- 
surance, short of it backing down on its demands can be offered 
given that Israel's pledges have all been conditional 
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Any projections concerning Egypt's 
foreign trade in the next decade 
must rake into account two sets of 
figures. The first is the surplus in 
the balance of payments over a 
spread of several years — some 
LE2.I58 million in 1993-94 and 
LE759 million in 1994-95 — while 
the second set of figures relate to 
the balance of trade deficit, which 
reached S7J billion in 1993-94 and 
$7.8 billion for 1994-95. 

A surplus in balance of payments 
is generally interpreted as a sign of 
goal economic management. The 
large deficit in the balance of trade, 
on the other hand, betrays under- 
lying weaknesses in our economic 
performance. Despite strenuous ef- 
forts at reform, major structural 
problems still persist 

Such a traditional reading of the 
statistics, though, hardly provides an 
accurate picture and may, indeed, be 
misleading. Surplus and deficit fig- 
ures do not exist in isolation. They 
must be viewed within the overall 
context of programmes of com- 
prehensive development and mod- 
ernisation. 

A deficit in itself is not always an 
ominous sign. More important is 
the nature of goods imported in any 
financial year. Will they contribute 
to increased production in the me- 
dium or longer term or are they sim- 
ply consumer items? If imports aug- 
ment future productive capacities 
then their actual costs can be dis- 
counted against the potential for in- 
creased export. 

Nor is a surplus necessarily pos- 
itive, since it can signify nothing 
more than the accumulation of fi- 
nancial assets from abroad. These 
can sit uselessly in bank accounts, 
making no contribution to in- 
vestment or development. 


Ibrahim 
Nafie analyses 
the structural 
imbalances that 
must still be 
overcome if 
Egypt is to enter 
the next century 
on a firm footing 


Any meaningful analysis of our ec- 
onomic prospects require that we 
break down ihe relevant figures into 
their component parts. Currently we 
are off setting deficits in visible 
trade with earnings from invisibles, 
including rhe remittances of Egyp- 
tians working abroad, proceeds from 
tourism and the income from the 
Suez Canal. Basically, we arc ex- 
porting labour in onlcr to import 
manufactured and agricultural goods 
for the domestic market. This situa- 
tion betrays a fundamental structural 
imbalance' which, if it is to be rec- 
tified, requires that we formulate re- 
alistic strategies to escape a vicious 
circle. Simply put — the longer 
Egypt’s economy is geared to serv- 
ing the economies of other nations 
in the Arab World and abroad, ihe 
longer we remain poor. 

Phenomenal efforts have been al- 
ready made to stimulate export led 
growth. Our export trade rose from 
$3.3 billion in 93-94 to S4.9 billion 
in 94-95. Yet more remains to be 



done. The overwhelming majority 
of our exports are labour intensive 
consumer products. We have only a 
mediocre share of the international 
market in secondary products, while 
our share in the market for finished 
machinery and equipment comprises 
such a small percentage of our ex- 
ports as to be negligible. 

If we arc ever to move from our 
overwhelming dependence on la- 
bour intensive, low value exports 
we must raise technological stan- 
dards across the board. Our de- 
velopment philosophy for the first 
decades of the coming century must 
provide for this if .wc are not to re- 
main. at best, servants of other na- 
tions’ economies. . 

The general state of our balance of 
trade and balance of payments fig- 
ures justifies the anxieties felt by ec- 
onomic and development experts. 
We are. after all, unable to guarantee 
that remittances from, overseas work- 
ers will remain at present levels, let 
alone increase. Nor are there any 


reasons to be optimistic about an 
economy that remains dependent on 
food and agricultural subsidies, par- 
ticularly given the levels of in- 
flation in prices of wheat and other 
foodstuffs. Neither can we take 
solace in improvements in export 
trade as long as our agricultural and 
industrial exports cover only 80 per 
cent of our consumer imports. Nor 
is it realistic to continue current 
policies involving the export of 
crude petroleum rather than in- 
vesting in the infrastructure nec- 
essary for its processing. 

The picture, though, is not totally 
bleak and white there are sufficient 
grounds for anxiety past achieve- 
ments mean that it is not yet time to 
panic. We have bought a certain 
amount of time, probably about ten 
years- We must not squander it The 
next decade must be spent effecting 
the major economic readjustments 
that will move the entire economy 
onto a new footing. Foreign trade 
must be completely reoriented in 


line with rapid development. We. 1 
have no choice but to transform our- 
selves from consumers to producers 
possessed of technical know how 
and expertise. 

There is nothing wrong with con- 
tinuing to export potatoes, cotton 
and ready-made clothes. Buz our fu- 
ture will be far from certain if wc do 
not also export computers, com- 
munications hardware, office equip- 
ment and high-tech instruments. 
These are the standards by which wc 
must measure the quality of our 
technological and _ industrial 
progress- And heroin lies the criter- 
ion for a potential partnership with 
the US. the European Union and oth- 
er economic blocs . 

In simple terms, any partnership 
with. say. Europe, should aim at en- 
hancing ‘oor access to European mar- 
kets. Increasing export capacity, 
however, involves more than- nego- 
tiating increases in quotas and more 
favourable "customs exemptions. We 
want a partnership in progress, not 
simply a greater share in the profits 
of European progress. IF we are 
ever to achieve self-sufficiency our 
partnership -with Europe and the US 
must include the technological trans- 
fer necessary to allow us to plant 

our feet firmly cm the ground of con- 
structive development. We need in- 
vestment. technical and financial 
support, not just customs exemp- 
tions. And if this proves not to be 
forthcoming from one particular 
bloc, then the onus is on us to pur- 
sue other potential partners. 

Any partnership is. of course, a 
two-sided endeavour. We too have 
a part. to. play-, which will require 
will and intelligence in ac- 
commodating the changing realities 
that will come to constitute the 
world of the coming century. . 


Can Zionism be revamped? 

With a comprehensive Middle East peace in sight, Israel is preparing a revamped version 
of Zionism. Mohamed Siti-Ahmed questions whether the attempt can be credibi 


The games 
of yesterday 


This year, Israel will celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the publication of Theodore Herat's 
Der Judenstaat (The Jewish State), in which 
the founder of modem Zionism launched the 
idea of a Jewish homeland in Palestine to save 
the Jews from persecution and pogroms in Eu- 
rope. According to Israel's prime minister, 
Shimon Peres, this is an opportunity to re- 
appraise Zionist ideology and adapt it to the re- 
quirements of a new situation in the Middle 
East. The attempt to consolidate the foundations 
of Israel’s moral and historical legitimacy is fur- 
ther enhanced by Israel’s decision to celebrate 
the third millennium of the existence of Je- 
rusalem, originally the capital of biblical Israel 
The whole enterprise is questioned by many 
scholars, who point out that the existence of Je- 
rusalem predates that of biblical Israel by some 
two thousand years, confirming suspicions that 
these festivities have more to do with Israel's 
political future than with its cultural past. 

If the Peres government succeeds in achieving 
a breakthrough in negotiations with Syria before 
the coming Knesset elections this summer, it 
will certainly project its success as bringing 
about a qualitative leap forward in the status of 
the Jewish state. For the first time since its crea- 
tion in 1948, it will enjoy recognition and con- 
tractual peace agreements with the bulk of its 
Arab environment. Ironically, this faces Israel 
with a quandary: how can it embark on an en- 
terprise to revamp and update Zionism at foe 
very time it is embarking on an enterprise to 
convince the Arabs of the need to abandon their 
traditional perception of Zionism as foe ideology 
which justified dispossessing them of their land 
and creating an alien body in their midst, and to 


regard it as no less legitimate an ideology than 
the Arab ideology of national liberation and 
pan-Arab unity? 

There are already forces in Israel who see 
peace arrangements will) Ihe Arabs as a betray- 
al of the original Zionist project Yigal Amir, 
the assassin of former Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin, justified his act on the grounds 
that the principle of exchanging land for peace 
which Rabin accepted is tantamount to a sur- 
render. For a wide Israeli constituency, any 
compromise with the Arab states, even for the 
sake of peace, is incompatible with Zionist ide- ' 
ology. Tlie Likud. Israel’s main opposition 
bloc, condemned Amir’s terrorist act but not the 
reason for which he perpetrated it. How can re- 
vamping Zionism be made possible at foe very 
time the opponents of the ongoing peace pro- 
cess see it os curtailing Zionism and betraying 
its objectives? 

Peres and other Israeli politicians committed 
to the peace process talk of foe need to develop 
an understanding of Zionism transcending its 
previous negative image in Arab eyes, in the 
belief that Zionism need not stand as an im- 
peding factor in the face of a comprehensive 
peace or a Middle Eastern market, or. more 
generally. Middle Eastern integration and com- 
plementarity. But is sucb an endeavour conceiv- 
able and practical? 

From the start, Zionism has been foe ideology 
by which the creation of foe Jewish state was 
justified, whatever the attitude of its Arab en- 
vironment and however intense their hostility 
towards it By its very definition, Zionism can- 
not subordinate Israel’s identity to foe aspira- 
tions and requirements of its environment. On 


this crucial issue, Amir and Netanyahu, the Li- 
kud leader, are more consistent or at least more 
open and honest, than Zionists like Peres who 
arc trying to reconcile the irreconcilable. 

True, ideologies have proved to be much 
more flexible and adaptable to changes in foe 
political environment than the formalism of 
their teachings would suggest. In the case of 
communism, for example, common ideology 
did not prevent foe outbreak of wars between 
Communist states, like foe Chinese-Vretnainese 
war in the seventies, and foe skirmishes foal 
could have escalated into" all-out war between 
China and the Soviet Union at about foe same 
period. Italian communism as elaborated by 
GramscL Togiiatti and Berimguer was markedly. : 
different from Stalin's, Guevara's, or Mao's : 
versions of communism. Thus ideology does 
not presuppose in all circumstapccs immut- 
ability, m variance, total rigour or self- 
consistency. 

But the question with Zionism is more com- 
plex. By definition, it is concerned only with 
the fate of tlie Jewish people. By definition, it 
subordinates everything to that all-exclusive ob- 
jective. How can Zionism give precedence to 
the interests of the Middle East — taken as an 
integral whole . — over Israel’s intrinsic inter- 
ests? It is ail very well for Peres to talk about 
the ethical and h umani tarian values of a re- 
vamped Zionism and to present it as compatible 
with, and not iiroducibly hostile to, the Arab en- 
vironment. But this will hot convince foe Arabs 
that foe leopard has changed its spots, that Zion- 
ism has essentially changed in nature and that it 
will now be able to give satisfactory answers to 
the issues raised above. 


By Naguib Mahfouz 


Between the ages of seven 

and ten I remember taking ft ■ ~ 1 

great care to meet daily 

with my friends m Ai- 

Hussein. So much so that ■“ 

it seems strange to me 

now that f have lost touch jh 

with' them all. Indeed, 

titough I remember family V 

names, there is only one of ' -- 

my early playmates whose 

first name I remember. . • • 

He was the son of a police commissioner in 
Al-Gamatiyx His name was Hemmarn. 
Though we subsequently, lost touch some rel- 
atives have told me that be is now a judge. I 
remember visiting his family with mother in 
their house near the police station. Hemmam 
and I used to play in the square next to his. 
house, which at that time was perfectly safe 
since there were no motor vehicles. 

■ The square was like a playground. I re- 
member how we used to wait for the cart that 
twice daily would cross the square, pulled by 
two mules. With the other children I would 
run happily after it 

At foe age of ten we moved to Al-Abbassia 
and my circle of friends expanded. At foe 
same time I began to show an interest in 
sports, particularly football. I remained in 
touch with members of the team, some of 
whom I still meet though sadly most of them 
have now passed away. . . 

Based on an interview by 
Mohamed Salmawy. 
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By Galal Nassar TOO 03 fly for Optimism 


AT THE start of the week, ne- 
gotiations on the Syrian-Israeli 
track dominated the press. The 
banner headlines of the na- 
tional dailies were devoted to 
optimistic statements made by 
US President Bill Clinton and 
French President Jacques Chi- 
rac on the outcome of the 
talks. 

The daily opposition papers 
highlighted Damascus’ accusa- 
tion that Israel was impeding 
foe peace talks and proposing 
impossible conditions. The pa- 
pers featured statements from 
the bead of foe Syrian delega- 
tion and foe official Syrian 
newspapers. 

On Thursday, foe daily Al- 
Wafd, voice of the liberal 

Wafd Party, said: 

“On the security 


new demands. I no longer be- 
lieve its optimistic statements 
which ore issued one day. only 
to be denied foe next 
“We thought we would be 
witnessing negotiations, but in- 
stead we are treated to-a game 
of ‘whirling lemon’ which we 
used to play as children. ! 
think that Warren Christopher 
has grown just as dizzy as wc 
ore. He has made dozens of 
shuttle bips only to find him- 
self in the same place. He ad- 
vances one step, only to find 
himself falling back two steps. 
He announces in the morning 
foal an agreement is about to 
be signed, only to declare in 
the evening that talks have 
made no progress. 


anon nor Egypt It still con- 
siders us as enemies. If we ac- 
cept something, it will reject it 
and if we agree to a view, it 
will dismiss iL If we say it is 
broad daylight, Israel will say 
it is night. 

“If Israel carries on in this ‘ 
way. the negotiations will get 
nowhere. We will go round in 
a vicious circle with talks be- 
ing broken up and resumed 
with great waste of time.*' 

In the Friday edition of Al- 
Abram, AbdeUvhaleq Fa- 
rouk wrote an article entitled 
“Syria and foe negotiations 
war”, in which he said, “Syria 
finds itself before difficult op- 
tions. It feels bound by its se- 
curity considerations to accept 

a linkage between 

a foil Israeli with- 


agri cultural and irrigation pro- 
jects with Lebanon. 

“The foci that Syrian and 
Lebanese interests are inter- 
twined means that ft will be 
necessary to find a tripartite 
solution, guaranteed by foe 
US. in which Lebanon can sign 
along with Syria to save foe 
entire talks from collapse." 


went beyond negotiations on 
foe- Syrian track to look at foe 
fate of Arab- Israeli peace talks 
in the woke of foe Palestinian 
elections: ‘The most danger- 
ous thing facing Arafat at the 
moment is that false feeling, 
being propagated by Israel, 
that the Palestinian problem, 
the core of the Anb-Israeii 


Dwidar, editor-in- . conflict, has found its final so- 


arrangements, foe ‘Israel does TlOt tTUSt Svt'ia, nor Leb- drawal from foe 
Wahd anon nor Egypt. It still considers ns Sfog^o^fob 

Al-Mu'alim, af- enemies. If we accept something, it Hezbollah guns in 
tinned that Israel s . f1 . ... j .n . south Lebanon. It 

non-adherence to W«f reject it and ij we agree to a View, also feels bound 

the principles of ft yy/// dismiss it. If We SQV it is broad not to commit it- 
secunty arrange- , ». , , , , . . . self in such a 

meats on either daylight. Israel Will say It IS night manner before it. 


chief of AJ-Akhbar, wrote an 
editorial commenting on Ebud 
Barak's derogatory description 
of Afobs aspiring to. peace with 
Israel as galabiya wearers. 

Under the bikidline “Barak's 
poor taste", Dwfdar wrote: 
“Barak made this unfortunate 
statement on negotiations on 
the Syrian track in Hebrew to 
Israeli Television. — ■ — ; — ; — 
In foe statement he ■ 


lution and all that remains are 
details to be worked out by 
foe two sides. It is indeed a 
shame that to many the settle- 
ment of the .Arab-Israeli con- 
flict is proceeding smoothly 
wftfa foe exception of foe Syr- 
iac and Lebanese tracks, 
which face difficulties which 
can be solved before the end 


able 4o do anything but bow 
before a fait accompli. 

“Before we believe foe illu- 
sion being propagated by Israel 
that the Palestinian problem 
has found its solution, we must 
ask ourselves, ‘What is foie fate 
of the settlers and the settle- 
ments? Can a third of Pal- 
estinian land be tied to foe se- 
curity of the settlements, 
which 'serve only to destroy 
any chance of peaceful co- 
existence between the Pal- 
estinian and Israeli peoples? 

“Until the- day before yes- 
terday, Israel was still building 
settlements in foe West Bank 
despite the Oslo and Taba ac- 
cords and UN Resolution 242. 
This is in defiance of the world ■ 

community, which 

. regards settle - 

that the meets as il- 


side of the 4 June 
1967 borders had ... 
caused wide differ- 
ences in viewpoints between 
foe two sides. Al-Mu'alim said 
that the Israelis have greatly- 
exaggerated their security con- 
cerns despite the fact that 
peace would end foe state of 
war. He said both sides had 
discussed security arrange- 
ments in detail. 

In Sunday's national daily. 
Al-Akbbar. Mustafa Amin 
wrote in his daily column: “It 
seems that Israel does not 
want to come to an agreement 
with Syria and Lebanon. Every 
day it plants obstacles, creates 
difficulties and .comes up with 


said ft was not im- ‘Before we believe the illusion that the meats as il- 
Palestinian problem has found its solu- 

° r ^ tion ' we must ^ our sdves. * What IS siders them as ob- 

iF$%e the fate of the settlements? Can a third 

* abl,s 5f 1 of Palestinian land be tied to the secur - fete of East Je- 

VwS • of the settlements V 


“At each meeting Israel 
comes up with new demands. 
On one occasion it says it is 
ready to withdraw .from the 
Golan without any conditions 
and on another . it says that 
there must be early warning 
stations on the Golan. Then it 


Mustafa Amin gets assurances 
- - - — backed by US 

guarantees — font 
lel Israel will withdraw folly from 

ds. south Lebanon in accordance 

is with the 1978 Security Coun- 

fae cil Resolution 425. Syria will 

•ns then be able to force Hez- 

iat bolloh and Palestinian opposi- 
ng tion groups into accepting 

it what Syria has agreed to. A 


changes its mind about the sta- .full Israeli withdrawal would, 
tions and now demands a re- render their war futile.” 


due tion in foe size of foe Syr- 
ian array. Israel exaggerates its 
security demands and asks of 
Syria things it did not ask of 
Egypt." 

Amin concludes: : “Israel 
does not trust Syria, nor Leb- 


Farouk adds that “Israel' will 
not agree to withdraw from 
south Lebanon without gaining 
some advantage. It will want 
to sign a peace agreement with 
Lebanon and disarm Hez- 
bollah wtylc setting up joint 


.minister also said - 
that the signing of 
a peace agreement 
with Syria did not mean the 
end of the state of war. 

“What does all this mean? Is 
it meant for local consumption 
in Israel or does ft reflect foe 
determination of some Israeli' 
leaders to resist peace and to 
spread tension and instability? 
The developments that the re- 
gion. is witnessing in terms of . 
aspirations for peace must dic- 
tate .to everyone that there is 
nn plat* for such irresponsible 
statements:*' 

In AI-Mossawar magazine 
• on Thursday, editor-in-chief 

Mafcram Mohamed Ahmed 


» rosalem? Is it pos- 

r U~‘ sible to have a 

MaJcram Mohamed Ahmed comprehensive 
— ■ ■ ■ — . »■■ settlement with Is- 

rael usurping the 
Then a com- rights of Arabs, Muslims and 
peace agreement Palestinians in . Arab Je- 


of 1996.. Then a com- 
prehensive peace agreement 
will be signed by Israel and 
all -the Arab States, even those 
that are furthest from its bor- 
rders, to usher in new Middle 
Eastern relations. . 

“This Is the picture’ Israel 
wishes to propagate around the 
world and it is a vision sup- 
ported by over-optimistic Arab 
and' Palestinian quartere who 
have not weighed the .dangers 
still facing Palestinian-IsraeB 
talks. The Israeli objective is 
to sow confusion so that the' 
Arab negotiator will not be 


rael usurping foe 
rights of Arabs, Muslims and 
Palestinians in - Arab Je- 
rusalem? Despite all attempts 
to Judaise ft, Arab Jerusalem 
remains holy to the Arab and 
Islamic worlds. 

“What ?ibout the fete of the 
Palestinians themselves? Is it 
possible thai with improve- 
ments in self-rule this is the 
end of the long Palestinian 
struggle in defence of their 
legitimate rights? .Is this foe 
happy ending of ihe Pal- 
estinian-IsraeU conflict 
which is foe core of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict?" 
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The future 
of neglect 

When the Venice opera 
house caught fire a few days 
ago one of the city’s land- 
marks was reduced to rubble 
in a matter of hours. Thou- 
• sands of Italians watched 
helplessly as the “jewel of 
Venice” was turned to ash- 
es. 

The Italian press was 
Quick to point out just how 
vulnerable Venice’s archi- 
tectural treasures are to fire. 
The Venetian fire brigade is 
hampered by a lack of ac- 
cess. Alleyways are narrow 
and canals do not give ready 
access to many sections of 
the city. The brigade is Itself 
under equipped. In addition,' 
the construction of the build- 
ings themselves, and their 
close proximity, gives cause 
for concern. The city is, in 
short, a fire fighter’s night- 
mare. 

What applies to Venice is, 
unfortunately, somewhat ap- 
plicable to Cairo. Both cities 
are of ancient foundation 
rich in architectural treas- 
ures. Both, too, are die vic- 
tims of an insidious and 
creeping neglect In die case 
of Cairo, though, the di- 
lapidation that is so shock- 
ingly apparent in the dry’s 
historical quarters has crept 
into neighbouring districts, 
mostly working class. It is 
surely only a matter of time, 
though, before die more af- 
fluent districts are similarly 
afflicted. 

Touring Cairo's old dis- 
tricts used to be one of the 
highlights of Ramadan. Yet 
anyone undertaking such a 
' tour now cannot but be im- 
pressed by the extent of the 
neglect to which these sec- 
tions of die historic city are 
subject The architectural 
fabric of some of the city’s 
oldest and historically most , 
significant areas is literally 
being eaten away. What, i 
then, are we to make of the I 
pronouncements of those 
optimists who expect to see 
Cairo become the centre of a 
resurgent Middle Hast, re- 
plete with all the in- 
vestment, banking and cul- 
tural services such a 
preeminent regional role 
would demand? They will 
surely receive a rude awak- 
ening once the summit con- 
ference on cities to be held 
in Istanbul in a few months 
gets underway. - 

Ancient cities like Cairo 
face enormous problems. 
They ore expected to absorb 
vast numbers of rural im- 
migrants and diversify their 
economic activities in order 
to accommodate their bur- 
geoning populations. But if. 
the demands, placed on Cai- 
ro are ever to be met die city 
must undergo a 'radical 
transformation in its organ- 
isation and arfmtnis ffMrion- 

Like many other historical 
cities, Cairo, home to so 
many monuments from 
many different periods, has 
reached crisis point Unlike 
Venice, however, the major 
threat to Cairo is not fire but 
the neglect that has led to an 
escalating pollution that eats 
away at foe surface of build- 
ings and a rise in levels of 
subterranean water that 
erodes foundations? The 
□umber of road vehicles in 
foe city multiplies at an 
alarming rate. Small work- 
shops huddle around the 
walls of ancient buildings 
and are allowed to burrow 
into the foundations of 
buildings that in other cities 
only pedestrians would be 
allowed to approach. 

Yet even if we put the 
very specific problems en- 
gendered by tbe concentra- 
tion of such large numbers 
of unique and irreplaceable 
buildings in one city aside, 
Cairo feces other, equally 
pressing dilemmas. Even 
those districts that do not 
boast a wealth of monu- 
ments appear to- be par- 
alysed. Streets are used as 
garages with the result foal 
ensuring smooth traffic flow 
has become an impossible 
task. The city has come in- 
creasingly to resemble an 
aiiing heart, replete with any 
number of clogged and fail- 
ing arteries. Cairo is well set 
to become tbe most polluted 
city in the world. Hardly a 
commendable achievement, 
and one that will haw enor- 
mous ramifications for foe 
health of foe city's popula- 
tion. 

What can be done to save 
Cairo from such a dismal fu- 
ture? 

This is an issue that war- 
rants priority on foe agenda 

of Prime Minister Ganzouri. 

A special committee must 
be created to draw up 3 
working plan to save Cairo 
from ruin and destruction, 
for nothing less than radical 
action is capable of saving 
tbe mother of foe world. 



S&afdo-z 

False opposites 

The opposite of secular is not religious but sacred The op- 
posite of secular then is not Islam, nor for that matter Chris- 
tianity. Secular society is generally characterised by its open- 
ness to new ideas and its willingness and ability to change. 
Sacred societies are characterised by their reification of 
forms. But such reification is inimical to Islam. Islamic so- 
ciety is not, then, sacred. Where then is the opposition, con- 
stantly implied, between Islam and secularism? 

When, in Egypt, we talk about secularists, who exactly do 
we mean? On the whole we are talking about those who be- 
lieve in the Enlightenment, in its narrow I8fo century, 
French emanation, or else a band of actual or ex-leftists. The 
term has. too, come to be applied to that disparate group of 
people who seek for knowledge, indeed assess the validity of 
knowledge, according to foe stodgy methodology posited by 
logical positivism. This group has so refined its methodolog- 
ical bios as to exclude any other possibility of coming to 
know either oneself or tbe world, and in doing so they have 
adopted the non-negotiable hierarchies that are the privilege 
of the sacred 

The sacred is fixed In its rigidity Nazi Germany was a sa- 
cred society. Howard Becker, an American 
sociologist, reminds us that “secular" is 
synonymous neither with the profane nor 
irreligious. Indeed any number of Chris- 
tian theologians have argued for a secular 
Christianity, maintaining that tbe real 
meaning of foe message of Jesus can be 
discovered and fulfilled in tbe every day 
affairs of secular urban living. Such argu- 
ments coopt for Christianity foe impulse of 
Islam, which has never purported to be in 
opposition to foe secular, never reified into 
the sacred 


This week's Soapbox speaker is a _ 
professor of psychiatry at Cairo Uni - Yehia 
versify and a writer on social issues. El-Rakhawi 



Under the glare of illusion 


By all appearances foe first Palestinian elec- 
tion results constitute a major victory for 
Yasser Arafat Voter turnout reached an av- 
erage of 80 per cent, of whom 88.1 per cent 
voted for Arafat as president of foe Pal- 
estinian Authority. Some 7S per cent of 
seats in foe S8-member Palestinian Council 
went to Fatah candidates. International 
monitors, a veritable army of whom arrived 
in Gaza and foe West Bank, testify that there 
was no rigging or coercion at tire polls ex- 
cept in East Jerusalem where foe Israeli gov- 
ernment used various ploys to discourage or 

. prevent voting. 

The. PLO leader was quick to interpret his 
victory as vindicating the peace he has made 
with Israel. The world especially the west- 
ern world enthusiastically applauded Ap- 
pearances are. nevertheless, deceptive. The 
election represents a smaller victory for Ar- 
afat than all the boo ba would lead one to 
suppose. Nor does it, by any means, repre- 
sent an automatic endorsement of the Oslo 
agreements. 

" Exclamations over the large turnout are ' 
uncalled for. Throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury people who have been denied this fun- 
damental right have exhibited an unusual en- 
thusiasm when first given the chance to 
vote. In foe era of decolonisation this phe- 
nomenon was in evidence throughout much 
of Africa and Asia. More recently we have 
witnessed election fever in both Russia and 
South Africa- So die large turnout in the 
West Bank and Gaza was predictable. 

Several observers have noted contradictory 
factors which explain Arafat’s impressive 
victory. With the exception of the Christian 
Science Monitor , which published a highly 
suggestive analysis by Norman Finkelstein 
(31 January 1996 > a Jerusalem based schol- 
ar, foe American media las ignored in- 
formed voices in favour of projecting foe 


Palestinian election results do not imply an endorsement of Oslo, and despite the jubila- 
tion, there is both more and less to Arafat’s success at the polls, writes Eqbsi Alimatff 


election results as a popular Palestinian en- 
dorsement' of foe ‘peace process’. But 
among the factors which contributed to the 
election's outcome the following should be 
noted. 

First there was foe absence of a viable 
challenger. No one remotely as well known 
as. tiie PLO chairman ran against him. His 
sole challenger was Samiha Khalil, a brave 
but little known social worker, 72 years old. 
She is foe first Arab woman in history to run 
for president Given tbe discrepancies of 
history, feme, resources, and access to of- 
ficially controlled media between foe ’father 
of the Palestinian nation' and his humble 
challenger, the surprise is not that Arafat 
was foe overwhelming winner but that Sa- 
miha Khalil garnered nearly 10 per cent of 
foe total vote. Had someone better known 
— for example Dr Haider Abdel-Shafi. who 
headed tbe Palestinian negotiating team in 
Madrid and Washington — nm for pres- 
ident, Arafat’s margin of victory would cer- 
tainly have been smaller. A critic of the 
Oslo agreements and Arafat’s negotiating 
strategy. Dr Abdel-Shafi received the most 
votes among foe candidates for the Council. 

Expectations and symbolism must also be 
taken into account Many Palestinians hope 
.that Oslo 1 and 2 will eventually lead to foe 
creation of a Palestinian state with East Je- 
rusalem 8S its capital, an expectation nur- 
tured by foe European and American media 
and the rhetoric of western leaders no less 
than by Likud’s opposition to the accords. 
Yasser Arafat is viewed by most ordinary 
people in the West Bank and Gaza as foe 
leader capable of steering tbe accords to- 


wards statehood. As such, he enjoyed a 
preference. 

To his advantage, Arafat is a master in foe 
modem Arab art of creating popular political 
illusions. Unlike other contemporary Arab 
politicians, he does it with meagre resources, 
employing a combination of rhetoric and 
symbols. As Norman Finkelstein aptly 
points out, Arafat has once again produced 
an “extraordinary array of illusions”: He is a 
president without a country, heading a gov- 
ernment which enjoys not one attribute of 
sovereignty, commands an army without 
frontiers and a diplomatic corps without a 
state. The Israeli and American govern- 
ments appear amenable to granting him foe 
symbols of statehood without its substance. 
The ultimate cost of all this to his people 
may be as great as that inflicted on foe Iraqis 
by Saddam Hussein and the US. After all* 
foe land on which Palestinians have been 
promised autonomy is less than three per 
cent of Palestine. And even this meagre area 
is being restructured Jjy the government of 
Israel into a network of Bantustans. 

Then there is patronage. Arafat has not 
been granted the 'wherewithal to run even an 
embryonic state but America and Europe are 
investing him with the power and resources 
of patronage. With appointments to a bloat- 
ed bureaucracy which includes no less than a 
thousand “directors” and “advisors”, and a 
police force of 30,000 beaded by 13 major 
generals, he has bought loyalties among not- 
ables and tribal chiefs. They can deliver 
votes and shows of support for some time to 
come. Moreover, Fatah is reported to have 
spent lavishly on tbe elections. Finkelstein 


cites a figure of $1 million in Hebron alone. 
Where patronage is widespread and central 
to the political process, repression exists just 
below the surface. Reports abound of em- 
ployees and beneficiaries of the PA (Pal- 
estinian Authority) being coerced to support 
Fatah's state. 

There exists, too. justifiable anxiety about 
economic prospects. Since 1948, when it be- 
came a Palestinian refuge, Gaza has pre- 
sented a picture of concentrated misery. 
Tbe West Bank looked less grim and its in- 
habitants ate better. But since 1992 living 
conditions have declined in both places. 
Many families depended on relatives who 
worked in the Gulf. After Desert Storm Pal- 
estinian workers were expelled en masse 
from many Gulf states. In liberated Kuwait 
they were also subjected to abuse and brutal- 
ity. A large number of Palestinian families 
were also dependent on income earned from 
the daily export of both goods and labour to 
Israel. But since foe Oslo accords Israel has 
regularly prevented such commuters from 
entering Israel. In this harsh economic en- 
vironment. then, foe livelihood of Pal- 
estinians is more than cvct dependent on 
foreign aid. Arafat, they know, is the surest 
pipeline for that aid. 

It is also important to realise that foe Oslo 
accords did not figure prominently in foe 
campaign. Tbe main opposition parties — 
Hamas on the right, and on the left the 
‘Democratic" and ‘Popular’ fronts — boy- 
cotted foe election. The leftists asked in- 
stead for a silly symbolic gesture — “don’t 
bury the cause in foe ballot box". Hamas of- 
fered armed resistance as foe alternative. It 


put up posters of Yehya Ayyasb, recently as- 
sassinated by foe Israeli secret service in 
Gaza, as a counterpoint to tbe PLO leader. 
Typically. Arafat attended Ayyash's funeral, 
identifying with foe martyr, and his cadres 
picked up the signal. Fatah's candidates 
generally blurred the electoral picture by 
speaking as though they were opposed to the 
Oslo accords, insinuating that their party 
needed a governing mandate to transform 
the accords into something else. Many pro- 
jected themselves as Arafat’s antagonistic 
collaborators, men who would guarantee ‘in- 
ternal democracy' and assert sovereign Pal- 
estinian interests. So in the end the electo- 
rate had a choice of persons not politics, 
individual and clan interest not national in- 
terest The dice was loaded in Arafat's fa- 
vour. 

Even so, wherever an independent can- 
didate posed a viable challenge he/she beat 
the Fatah candidate. Thus Hanan Ashrawi, 
known the world over as foe spokesperson 
of foe negotiating team in Madrid and Wash- 
ington. was elected to the Council. She is a 
critic not only of foe Oslo accords but also 
of the deteriorating human rights record of 
foe Palestinian authority. 

The Oslo agreements have yielded little 
benefit to the beleaguered Palestinians in foe 
West Bank and Gaza, and none whatsoever 
to Palestinians in exile. Their future remains 
as bleak as ever, their difficulties, if any- 
thing, compounded by foe agreements. Yet. 
foe election of January 1996 is likely io be 
remembered as a landmark event in Pal- 
estinian history, if only because it allowed a 
people that had long been denied a voice the 
right, finally, to represent themselves. “At 
long last, their sowr or voice”, wrote foe Pal- 
estinian novelist Anton Sbammas in foe New 
York Times , “became politically audible, for 
foe first time in their imposed history.” 


Ganzouri’s luck 

By Salah Montasir 



By Hani Shukrallah 


it does turn 


Watchers of Egyptian ministerial history 
have observed that Dr Kamal El-Ganzouri 
has been favoured by circumstances when be 
took office. His predecessor, Atef Sidki, had 
already solved or alleviated many problems. 

He has unified the exchange rate and has 
effected an unprecedented reduction in foe 
budget deficit No longer lacking sources of 
foreign currency, foe banks have an un- 
precedented degree of liquidity. Nor is there 
-cause to complain of excessive inflation. 

Terrorism has been virtually brought under 
control, both at home and abroad. There is a 
general perception that foe psychological cli- 
mate, and hence the economic climate, is 
stabilising- Tourism, which had been ad- 
versely affected by terrorism over tbe pre- 


vious five years, should continue to recover 
and develop into a, prime source for in- 
vestment 

Egypt's relations within foe Arab World, 
as well as with the international com- 
munity, are very strong. For example. Min- 
ister of Information Safwat El-Sberif s re- 
cent visit to Saudi Arabia to meet with 
Saudi officials and representatives of the 
press helped resolve one of the issues that 
had clouded Saudi-Egyptian relations: foe 
public flogging of an Egyptian doctor last 
spring. 

Finally, foe private sector is showing en- 
couraging signs of healthy growth. Whereas 
foe development of tbe private sector had 
been one of foe major worries of previous 


governments, there are now numerous suc- 
cessful private enterprises, which, combined 
with foe stable economic climate, have in- 
spired greater confidence in private-sector 
investment. 

Given this very positive background, El- 
Ganzouri will not have to waste precious 
time solving dire problems. Rather, it will 
be his task to follow through on tbe ex- 
cellent progress that has been achieved and 
to rectify any faults that have occurred in 
tbe process. Perhaps ibis explains tbe rapid 
pace of decision-making that has character- 
ised El -Ganzouri’s government so far. He is 
simply making minor adjustments to a 
course foe foundations of which have al- 
ready been secured. 


Tbe earth is round, it is not foe centre of 
foe universe, and *7/ turns". The Grand 
Mufti of Saudi Arabia, as late as the 
mid-1970s, issued a fatwa that main- 
tained that in accordance with Islam foe 
earth was flat, that foe advocates of its 
roundness were Western atheists and 
secularists who wanted to destroy Islam 
and other revealed religions, and that for 
a Muslim to adopt this idea was to fall 
prey to blasphemy and apostasy. 

1 must confess that 1 have not been 
following the ideas of foe Saudi Mufti 
on foe earth’s shape, or anything else for 
that matter, and they may have changed 
since the ’70s. He was back in foe news 
more recently, however, when he issued 
a fatwa to foe effect that it was not con- 
trary to Islam for Muslims to visit Je- 
rusalem while under Israeli occupation. 

Now fatwas — be they in foe realm 
of science, politics, or anything else — 
are, by definition, based on texts of foe 
Qur’an and foe Prophet's sayings. Ha- 
dith. A fatwa is supposed to determine 
the position of Islam, and hence, of 
God, on a certain subject. And fatwas 
may cover anything they choose to. For 
we are told by the self-appointed 
spokesmen for Islam, and hence for 
God, that unlike foe “Render unto Cae- 
sar...” alleged origins of secularism in 
foe Christian West, Islam is deer wa du - 
niya, religion and everyday life. This 
notwithstanding foe highly familiar ring 
— in Christian/Westem terms — of re- 
ligious tidings on foe earth’s shape. 

As it happens. I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the two above men- 
tioned rulings of foe Saudi Mufti — not 
on religious, but respectively on sci- 
entific and political grounds, in both 
cases determined by what 1 believe to be 
foe application of reason and ex- 
perience. 

The hew hesba law, passed by parlia- 
ment nearly two weeks ago in an appar- 
ent bid to halt the wave of so-called hes- 
ba cases against writers, journalists and 
artists, establishes, in its explanatory 
note, foe legal rule that: “Every Muslim 
has foe right to alert a judge, informing 
him that an encroachment has taken 
place against the right of God Almighty, 
or against those rights in which His 
right prevails, and to testify before him 
as to foe occurrence of fois encroach- 


ment. in order to take appropriate meas- 
ures to correct it once it is proven.” 

So. in what has become standard style, 
foe government set out to foil the Is- 
lamists’ hoisting of a particular banner, 
by legitimising it — subject to govern- 
ment controls. In this case, we are sup- 
posed to be thankful that petro-Islamists 
such as a certain Cairo University pro- 
fessor or a certain uniquely-turbaned 
Maadi sheikh, cannot take their accusa- 
tions of blasphemy and apostasy direct- 
ly to court. They first have to submit 
them to foe state prosecution authorities, 
which decide to press charges or not 

The real question, however, is where- 
in does God's right lie? A citizen's 
right to appeal to the judiciary is de- 
marcated by foe Law of the Land. For 
instance, Egyptian law prohibits torture, 
so presumably a citizen has foe right to 
initiate legal proceedings against per- 
sons who commit this transgression. In- 
deed. in so far as religious values guide 
people, and their parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, in drawing up legislation. 
Such a law is well and truly in foe spirit 
of religion. 

But what about foe earth's shape. Re- 
ligious texts, in Christianity as in Islam, 
may be, and have been, read to indicate 
that foe earth is flat, stationary and lies 
at foe centre of the universe. Would foe 
advocacy of an alternative ‘theory’ such 
as that foe earth is, more or less, round 
in shape, turns around the sun and re- 
volves upon its own axis, and is a mem- 
ber of a tiny galaxy in a limitless and 
centreless universe, be tantamount to an 
encroachment on God’s right? 

True, most sane prosecutors — and 
one must 'assume sanity in foe prosecu- 
tion authorities — will not initiate pro- 
ceedings to divorce a teacher from bis 
wife, for telling his class that foe earth is 
round. This, despite tbe feet that no less 
a religious authority than foe Mufti of 
foe home of foe two holiest shrines in Is- 
lam, deems it otherwise. But why are 
foe “rulings" of our own myriad of re- 
ligious authorities -- self-styled or of- 
ficial — on any subject, in science, pol- 
itics, culture, etc. any less questionable 
that those of the Saudi Mufti. And in 
foe absence of laws defining it, wbat 
prosecutor or judge is entitled to tell foe 
rest of us. wherein lies God’s right? 


New window of opportunity 


Egypt’s potential for taking off has never been better, now that major 
structural problems have been overcome and foal a number of positive 
prospects can be forecast for foe future. At foe macroeconomic level, 
stability has been achieved: inflation is below 10 per cent, foe decline 
in foe budget deficit to 2.6 per cent of Grass Domestic Product is ex- 
pected to be sustained and foreign currency reserves have reached 
$IS_5 billion (IS months of imports) providing a cushion for any fluc- 
tuations in foe exchange rate. 

At foe international level, export markets are booming in many high- 
value- added agricultural and ma n ufactured goods which Egypt already 
prodi&es. Both the Urguay Round and tbe European Partnership pro- 
vided important avenues for increasing Egyptian penetration, especial- 
ly of European Union and US markets. Another major trend is that 
transnationals from Europe, America and tire Far East are increasingly 
interested in Egypt as a manufacturing location, and Egypt stands out 
as having one of the most highly skilled and cheapest labour forces in 
foe region. The huge domestic market also provides an attractive home 
base for multinational investors. 

Looking to foe future, there is every reason to believe that tbe econ- 
omy is picking up and that grow th rates are on foe rise, as evidenced 
by indicators of construction activity and electricity usage. Tbe chal- 
lenge is to provide the private sector with sufficient confidence to em- 
bark on new investment and to better utilise existing capacity. Al- 
though structural reform of foe price, trade, investment and 
competition regimes Ires been highly successful over foe past five 
years, these were not sufficient to restore an acceptable growth rate be- 
cause of weak investor confidence. Egypt most exploit its many 
achievements to date so foal development is in tine with its largely un- 
tapped potential: its targe and highly diversified industrial base and its 
emerging capital market. 

The year 1996 presents a window of op por t un ity for the new cabinet 
to' coordinate its efforts towards presenting foe image of a dynamic and 
decentralised Egypt that is ready to embarkon sustained rapid growth. 
The strength of foe present cabinet is that its members have been com- 
mitted to the. comprehensive reform programme both in its design and 


By Heba Handoussa 

execution, and careful policy management can be expected to continue 
over foe foreseeable future. Moreover, foe power of foe executive over 
tbe legislature — tbe feet that parliament is largely drawn from foe rul- 
ing National Democratic Party — means that any additional legislation 
can be passed with little resistance. The onus is. therefore, on foe cab- 
inet to implement the necessary remaining set of reforms that can en- 
sure a significant increase in tiie credibility of foe government and the 
reform process. 

Policy changes that can have a significant impact on Egypt's image 
are far easier to undertake than those accomplished to date. On foe leg- 
islative front, laws, regulations and procedures must be revised so as to 
make foe labour marker more competitive and to eliminate bureaucrat- 
ic red tape that hinders economic activity and raises transaction costs. 
Other policy r.hanffjs that come to mind are: full convertibility of foe 
Egyptian currency, revision of intellectual property rights and freedom 
for folly owned foreign trading companies to operate in Egypt These 
and other similar actions are needed to provide evidence that the gov- 
ernment is serious in promoting private-sector competition, foreign in- 
vestment ami economic efficiency- 

Indeed, the stag* is set for rapid growth that is expott-dnven with 
potential annual increases in manufactured exports of over 30 per cent 
for the foreseeable future. Growth needs investment, especially private 
investment of the kind that has a large multiplier effect in generating 
jobs and incomes, and diffusing foe benefits regionally and across in- 
come classes. Export-led growth is precisely of that type, and Egypt 
could easily quadruple its exports to reach S4 to $5 billion over tbe 
next 10 years. Investors, foreign and domestic, need confidence. There 
is nothing magical about foe successful countries with sustained 
growth records that have made foe transition to which we aspire; their 
one common approach was giving economic performance priority over 
political standing. 

The writer is professor of economics and head oj the Cairo-based 
Economic Research Forum for the Arab Countries, Iran and 
Turkey. ,. 
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Hassan Sharara 


A sip of honey 


David Blake flies 
with the bees 


Cairo Symphony Orchestra; Hasson 
Sharara . violin soloist ; Saved .head, 
conductor: Main Hall. Cairo Opera 
House; 2 February 

Music is mining so quickly that any- 
thing which docs not immediately sug- 
gest the present suggests the past. And 
the past certainly reared its head in this 
concert which, hallway through Ram- 
adan, comprised a programme of works 
by Egyptian composers of a generation 
ago. All the pieces performed were 
honourably attached to the Egyptian 
music scene of y esterday, their tonality 
and design clinging tightly to systems 
which are no longer viable or ex- 
pressive of whar is now going on. 
They take their rime to come to conclu- 
sions which are not really there at all. 
History is not actually unkind to them 
if only because all the music performed 
was well worked and honourably in- 
tentioned. It is not that they are not 
even old fashioned, just that they seem 
to have no fashion at ail. 

We are hearing more of Gama) Ab- 
del-Rahim these days. His struggle to 
achieve a position of duality in the 
twentieth century, his merging Egyp- 
tian and contemporary European mu- 
sic. means that his compositions see 
and feel both worlds. However closely 
knit they become, the tension is there. 
He provides the outlines of the path 
that other adventurous spirits might fol- 
low. 

The music of this concert, however, 
came to us perfectly sure of itself, rep- 
resenting what it supposed was totally 
Egyptian, yet producing an effect of the 
European idiom. Intention and result 
were not in agreement. What we heard 
was as Egyptian as a travel film. It was 
enjoyable but is that enough to ask? It 
was like a photograph of a scene long 
gone. 

El-Set Hoda is an overture though the 
programme did not make clear to what. 
It was. built on Saved A wad's usual pat- 
tern — straightforward tune, noticeably 
Oriental, then a careful block by block 
building of repetition which forms the 
basis of a musical piece — a form. It 
moves vertically, never expanding hor- 
izontally. We therefore moved slowly 
in a form which really demands speed. 
As a consequence we took a great deal 
of rime getting nowhere at all. 


The feeling in the Overture was re- 
peated in another piece, the famous El- 
Yannntik Symphony. Before this sym- 
phony. we had Attia Sharara’s Second 
Egyptian Concerto far violin (wd or- 
chestra. with Hassan Sharara as soloist. 
This was another matter. Maybe it was 
written with the composer's son's par- 
ticular talents in mind. Unfortunately 
uo details were given in the pro- 
gramme. 

There is an old song. / hear you call- 
ing me. about a bird of the high moun- 
tains whose voice was so clear and 
beautiful it came directly down through 
space to the disconsolate lover beneath. 
Hearing it. he was heartened and 
cheered. This was Sharara's way of 
playing lost night. He is a big man. 
light on his feet. During the ups and 
downs of the concerto, without actually 
moving his feel at all. he suggested, as 
be swung and raised himself to the de- 
mands of the phrases, that he was danc- 
ing. A great sign — the best. He was 
giving as well as taking enjoyment. 
And because he wanted to show his 
pleasure the entire concerto became 
pleasurable. Nothing impeded the mes- 
sage of Sharara: Sing with me. be hap- 
py. I’m happy too. The audience re- 
sponded. even though in Ramadan 
sy mphony concerts are seldom the pub- 
lic's chosen venue of delight. But 
those who did not turn up to this con- 
cert missed a demonstration of what the 
violin is capable of if you love it. Sha- 
rara cun be a cool one. wrapping him- 
self in imperial chill if he is nor into the 
music or wishes to stand outside iL But 
his generosity usually wins the day. For 
this music he allowed his taste for giv- 
ing full reign. 

Violinists are changing. Beautiful 
tone used to be paramount No longer. 
The demands of twentieth century mu- 
sic almost discourages it. There is not 
much provided these days that allows 
fiddles to be beautiful. One has to be 
amazed, petrified, horrified and almost 
anything, save perhaps breaking your 
instrument, is more acceptable than a 
lovely tone. Even the classics no longer 
demand it But Sharara has a beautiful 
tone. It is that simple. It exudes from 
die instrument like honey. What is he 
to do with it w hen fashion no longer de- 
mands it? He goes on, not serenely, be- 
cause he is conscious of its beauty. 


The tone is one of his entitlements. Pos- 
sessing it is like being handsome. You 
can only shrug your shoulders and say. 
so that's whaf I'm like. In some con- 
teraporaiy music this is a disadvantage, 
though it can always win the day with 
an audience. Beautiful tone can bring 
even the serialist to heel. Pulchritude 
may be on its way back. 

We had plenty of it in Attia Sharara's 
concerto, though it is not a long piece. 
As the opening began, composer and 
violinist displayed a distinct musical 
personality — firm, commanding and 
endlessly varied as to tone changes. 
This music had flow. It never ran out of 
melody or the means ta display it. The 
violinist revelled in his moment. 

The second movement was a long 
song, undulant. inviting and what used 
to be called romantic. Does this always 
work in 1996? It does if handled so 
easily and will) command of its true 
message — ease, beauty, something 
Egyptian to withstand the daily news . 
It relates to Egypt without straining for 
visual picture postcard details. No ref- 
erence to the Nile — everyone knows 
that it flows on, but not with this col- 
ouring. No flaming dawns or simsets. 
Something more to do with light — an 
afterglow’ and a breath of things from 
other worlds outside time. 

This short concerto never hung 
around. Time-wise it was on the spot 
We. so composer and violinist seemed 
to say. had better go and let the audi- 
ence see what the other guests have 
brought But sad to see it go. The last 
movement brought a whiff of the gypsy 
fiddler, of the Brahms attitude to the vi- 
olin. It brought a feeling of Budapest 
to Cairo. And always there was this 
tone, softly singing, totally audible at 
all volumes and in the highest registers. 
No vibrato used at ail — silky, sexy 
and the lone beams as direct and pierc- 
ing as a light from a laser beam. Sha- 
rara is a tone idol. It was moonlight and 
roses all the way. 

The other guest at the party was 
Sayed A wad and his El- Yarmouk Sym- 
phony. called Symphony No. 1 . It has 
been played before in the Big Hall and 
itself is big. Really big. Time and size 
wise. The planning is big. BniehneT's 
symphonies have foe same vertical sky 
scraper dimensions. Europeans call 
them mountainous. You climb - the 


peaks as be shows them to you. But 
even Bruchrier at times spreads his mu- 
sic out horizontally, offering change to 
the listener. 

This symphony is also called The Bat- 
tle. It is in four long movements, di- 
vided into separate enclosures in which 
minute forms follow the big blocks that 
set up the monumental building. 

The movements do not suggest 
change. They’ are too abstract for that, 
tob vertically conceived. A wad's 
themes are good. A tune commences, it 
is given slowly and clearly,, then given, 
with a different colour and approach. 
And so on. muvement by movement 
The steps are clear, the overview is 
without detours and the form in- 
exorable. rather like his Death of Cle- 
opatra : People and legends come, stay 
then move along, and all the while a 
plodding destiny carves everything' to 
fit its own image. It is sad music, never 
pompous or dominating, slow and big 
like a pyramid. But you cannot do 
much with a pyramid except look at it 
It is like history. ' And so is foe Yar- 
mouk Symphony. It is a historic pres- 
ence. a happening for which there is no 
name. It is unsmiling, its surface never 
breaks and it yields not a fraction to ba- 
nian weaknesses for variety and move- 
ment. It makes you feel inferior. But 
does all this represent anything Egyp- 
tian? 

The Yarmouk Symphony is like foe 
Sears building in Chicago. It can go on 
forever for 900 floors. You get in foe 
lift and die button is pressed. We have 
passed floor 30 — and still it goes on 
and on to 400. 

It goes on passing a few hundred 
more then at last foe top. Get out 
There should be a view at least No 
view. Too high for view. But down 
there, far below, seethes a great city. 
Let's go down and back. Whatever 
else, something's happening down 
there. 

The Yarmouk Symphony, coldly mon- 
olithic, is not very apt music for Ram- 
adan, which is joyful and all about to- 
morrow. And tomorrow is rooted in foe 
millions. Who won foe battle of foe 
Symphony No. I? Not foe listener who 
is with foe people. Even Beethoven 
said whatever you do with your souL, 
keep your feet on foe earth. Where 
does that place Yarmouk! 


Cinema 


Not waving but drowning 


Waterworid 

Director; Kevin Reynolds 
Waterworid is set sometime m 
the future, when foe entire plan- 
et appears to have shared foe 
sunken fate of Atlantis. Among 
the survivors of the deluge, who 
live on anything that floats, is 
Kevin Costner. He has, con- 
veniently enough, mutated into 
a gtlled creature. He risks his 
life to save a kidnapped child 

■ which turns out to be fortuitous 
-since foe child in question is tat- 

■ tooed with a map that shows foe 
■whereabouts of the only piece 
of dry land remaining on earth. 

“The biggest production in 
film bistory. Si 89 million... 
The entire film shot above wa- 
ter line in foe middle of the 
ocean...” screamed the head- 
lines. Certainly Waterworid 
. was subject to foe largest prop- 
aganda blitz ever engineered 
. by Hollywood. Waterworid 
swallowed more money than 
either Jurassic Park or Ter- 
minator U. which led movie 
goers to expect more from the 
special effects than is actually 
-offered. It should lave been 
better than both its mega- 
budget predecessors, and have 
surpassed their box office re- 
ceipts. It failed on both counts. 
As Empire magazine summed 
it up: “If foe plot was a ship, it 
would have been foe Titanic." 

Apollo 13 

Director: Ron Howard 
The dramatic failure of die 


A long night ahead, but 
what to do? Al-Ahram 
Weekly looks at the late 
night films playing 
throughout Ramadan 


Apollo 13 mission — one 
more hiccup in the great 
American Dream — provides 
foe basis for Howard's film 
where, it seems, Murphy's 
Law has moved into space and 
anything that can go wrong 
will go wrong. The futc of 
force astronauts hangs on an 
ever thinner thread as em- 
ployees back at mission con- 
trol smoke ever greater num- 
bers of cigarettes, drink ever 
increasing amounts of coffee, 
and gradually lose control.. 

Whether NASA's super- 
vision and assistance was 
weak or the production de- 
signer idle is unclear, but with 
the exception of Apollo I3's 
launching scene, the many 
shuttles and movements in out- 
er space are for from plausible. 
On the other hand, foe special 
effects used to suggest zero 
gravity has been attained, with 
objects and astronauts gliding 
about inside foe space shuttle, 
were convincing enough. 

While Apollo 13 looks likely 
to reap the second largest box 
office returns of 1995. Tom 
Hanks may well be otfcftis wav 








- 


ApoRo 13 


to a third Oscar. 

Bravehesrt 
Director: Mel Gibson 
Over three hours Broveheort 
narrates the superhuman hero- 
ism of William Wallace, or- 
dinary chap turned rebel in the 
cause of a free Scotland. The 
script sinks beneath the weight 




As a child, he witnessed foe 
massacre of his father and 
brotber. He marries in secret, 
so as to escape foe tradition 
whereby the nasty English lord 
can exercise foe right to sleep 
with any of his feudal subjects 
on their wedding night When 
his wife is killed, Wallace’s re- 
bellion against English tyranny 


of its own didacticism, de- becomes inevitable. And so the 


nouncmg tyranny, injustice, 
betrayal and weakness while 
extolling sacrifice and glo- 
rifying martyrdom. It certainly 
glorifies producer, director and 
lead actor Mel Gibson. After 
watching Wallace in a heroic 
display of courage and en- 
durance, his suffering and 
charismatic struggling for bis 
cause and his success with 
women. Mel Gibson suddenly 
becomes a universal hero, an 
example of how everyone 
should be. 


gory, grisly battle scenes and 
foe- extravagant action se- 
quences begin. They continue 
till foe end of foe film, punctu- 
ated by occasional tear-jerking 
moments, when Gibson nuns 
his sad eyes to foe camera and 
flexes his .bulky biceps. . Wal- 
lace's final decapitation scene 
as he cries freedom prompted' 
more sympathy from foe audi- 
ence than anyone could ever 
have dreamt * 

Mohamed 

El-Assiouty 


Toyour Al-Zolom (Birds - Of 
The Dark] 

Director: SherifArqfa 
Although foe first few 
scenes suggest foe film will 
revolve around one central 
character, superstar Adel 
Imam does not actually mind 
sharing the limelight with 
Riad El-Kholi. 

The film centres on the per- 
vasiveness of corruption as a 
means of oiling the wheels of 
promotion. Fathi, a lawyer 
from foe countryside, begins 
the film as a sty opportunist 
and continues that way, as his 
career undergoes a meteoric 
ascent. After assisting a prom- 
inent lawyer in a big corrup- 
tion case, be ends up in charge . 
of a minister’s (Gaxnil Rateb) 
electoral campaign. Fathi soon 
becomes head of . the min- 
ister's office, using his newly 
found patronage to further 
both his career and inflate his 
bank account. 

. His rise is mirrored by that 
of a fundamentalist lawyer 
(Riad EI-Kboli), foe only dif- . 
ference being that the latter 
has chosen an outlawed organ- 
isation to promote his ambi- 
tions. 

The film ends, predictably 
enough, by pointing an ac- 
cusing finger at bom the es- 
tablishment and foe funda- . 
mental is ts. Corruption, you’ve 
guessed it, is rife in' both 
camps. 

Ham Mustafa 


EXHIBITIONS 


To The Oriental Sources of 
7 La Fontaine 

French Cultural Centre, 27 Sa- 
fari Abu Alnm St. Heliopolis. 
Tei 417 4324. Daily I Oam -2pm 
A 7pm-9pm. Until IS Feb. 

Ossama Mohamed (Glass- 
work) and. Ahmed. Amawi 
(Calligraphy) 

Extra Gallery. 3 Al-Nessim St. 
Zimalek. Tel 340 6293. Daily 
exc S/iat. . 7 1.30am-2pm A 
■ 830pm-! /pm. Until 17 Feb. 

Chairs 

Moshrabiya Gallery, 8 Cham- - 
pollion St,. Downtown. Tel 778 
623. Daily exc'Fri,' flamJlpm. 
Until 18 Feb. 

Chairs designed by 26 Egyptian 
artists. 

Pamarfairin* 

Salama Gallery, 36/A Ahmed 
Orabi St, Mohandessin. Tel 346 
3242. Daily exc Fri, 10am- 
230pm A 7pm-l0pm. Until 18 
Feb. 

Works by Elhamy Naguib, Ab- 
del-Fattah H-Badri, Esmat 
Dawestashi. Fores Ahmed. Fa- 
rouk Wagdi, Mohamed Ib- 
. rahim. Mohamed EL-Tahan and 
Mohamed Youssef. ' 

Alberto Bnrri 

- Zamalek Centre of Arts. I Al- 
Maahad Al-Swissri St Zam- 
alek. Tel 340 8211. Daily exc 
Fri i Oam- 7 30pm A : 7.30pm- 
1 1pm. Until 25 Feb. 

Sixty works by the artist ex- 
anplity his artistic itinerary 
through graphics. - 

Alfred Stiegtitz (Photographs) 
Sony Gallery. AUC, Al-Sheikh 
Rihan Sl Tahrir. Tel 357 5422. 
Daily exc Fri A Sat, 9am- 1 2pm 
& 7pm- i 0pm. Until 29 Feb. ' 

An exhibition of work by Al- 
fred Stieglitz, celebrated Amer- 
ican photographer. “Stieglitz pi- 
oneered foe use of cameras in 
die snow and rain; foe first to 
photograph skyscrapers, clouds 
and airplanes and was coe of 
foe pioneers of colour photog- 
raphy.' 

Yasser A! wan (Photographs) 
Ewart Gallery, , AUC, Al-Sheikh 
Rihan SL Tahrir. Tel 357 5436. 
Dally exc Fri, 9amSpm. Until 
6 March. 

The Museum of Mr and 
Mrs Mohamed Mahmoud 
Khalil 

1 Kafour Al-Aihshid St. 
DokkL Td 336 2376. Daily 
exc Mon. lOam-lpm A 
7 .30pm- 10pm. 

Egypt's largest collection 
of nineteenth century Eu- 
ropean art. amassed by the 
lnte Mahmoud Khalil, in- 
cluding works by Courbet, 

Van Gogh, Gauguin, Manet 
and Rodin. 

Egyptian Museum 

Tahrir Sq. Downtown. TeT 
575 4319. Daily exc Fri. 
9am-2.30pm; Fri 9am- i 
1 1. am A 1 .30pm-2.30pm. 

An outstanding collection jj 
of Pharaonic and Ptolemaic 
treasures and the con- I— ^ 
trovereial mummies* room. Al-1 

Coptic Museum 

Mar Girgis, Old Cairo. Tel 362 
8766. Daily exc Fri, 9am- 
3.30pm; Fri 9am- 1 1. 30am & 
lpm-3.3Qpm. 

Founded in 1910, the museum 
bouses foe finest and largest 
collection of Coptic art and 
artefacts in the world. 

Islamic Museum 

Port Said St, Ahmed Maher St. 
Bab Al-Khalq. Tel 390 9930/ 
390 1520. Daily exc Fri, 9am- 
4pm: Fri 9am- 1 1.30am A 

130pm-4pm. 

A vast collection of Islamic arts 
and crafts including mash- 
rabtya, lustre ware ceramics, 
textiles, woodwork and coins, 
drawn from Egypt's Fatimid, 
Ayyubid and Mmniuke periods 
and other countries in the Is- 
lamic world. 

Museum of Modern Egyptian 
Art- ■ 

Opera House Grounds. Gezira. 
Tel 340 6861. Dally exc Man, 

I Oam- 1 pm A 5pm-9pm. 

A permanent display of paint- 
ings and sculpture charting, tbe 
modem art movement in Egypt, 
from its earliest pioneers to lat- 
est practitioners. 

Mohamed NaguiMaseam 

Chateau Pyramids . 9 Mahmoud 
Al-Gtdndi St, Giza. 

A museum devoted to foe paint- 
ings of Mohamed Nagih (1888-' 
1956). 

Mahmoud Mukhtar Museum 

Tahrir St, Gezira. Daily exc 
Sun and Mon. 9am- 1.30pm. 


Listings 

A permanent 'collection of 

works by foe sculptor Mah- 
moud Mukhtar (d 1934), whose 
granite monument . to S aa d 
Zaghlo ul stands near Qasr AI- 
NA Bridge. ;; 

FILMS 


French Films 

French Cultural Centre, 27 Sa~ 
bri Abu Alaa St. Heliopolis. Tei 
4174824. 

Le Lieu pa Crime 8 Feb, 
8.30pm. 

L’Etmge Monsieur Victor/2 
Feb. 8.30pm. 

Agent Trouble . 14 - Feb, 
830pm. - 

Spanish Films 

Spanish Cultural. Centre. 20 \ 
Adly St branch. Kodak passage. 
Tel 360 1743. 

Letters From The Fare 8 Feb. 
8.30pm. . 

Summer of Mrs Forties 13 

Feb. 830pm. 

Fable of Palm Guardian 14 

Feb, 8.30pm. 

Cinemas change their pro- 
grammes every Monday. The in- 
formation provided is valid 
through to Sunday after which 
it is wise to check vtith the cm- 


Nine Months 

Cairo Sheraton, Galaa Sl Giza. 

Tel 360 6081. Daily 130pm. 
8.30pm A 11pm. Al-Salam, 65 
Abdel-Handd Badawi St, He- 
liopolis. Tel 293 1072. Daily 
1pm, 8pm A 1 1pm. 

Waterworid 

Metro. 35 Talaat Harb St. 
Downtown. Tel 393 3897. Daily 
lpm. 10 

put- - ' 

Monkey Trouble 

Al-Haram. Al-Haram St, Giza. 
Tel 385 8358. Daily 12.30pm. 
2.30pm. A 9.30pm. Karim l as 
above. 

Apollo 13 

Normandv. 31 Al-Ahram Sl He- 
liopolis. Tel 258 0254. Daily 
12.45pm. 7.45pm A 11.45pm. 
Ramsis Hilton f. Corniche Al- ' 
Nil Sl Tel 574 7436. Dctify 
I Jam. 2pm A 9pm. 


8-14 Feb. 9pm. 

Al-Wauha Troepe sings, danc- 
es, srick-fi^us and tells fo« *o- 
ry of the epic. 

Ssyed DwwWi Revival 
Al-Hanager, . Opera Haase 
GrJm^Gcri^Td 340 6861. 
&Fefa,$9RL.. 

Youth trio performs. 

Arabic Marie Ensemble 

Main Hall, Opera House. Ge- 
zira. Tei 342 0598. 8 Feb. 8pm. 

Conducted by Salah Ghobashi. 

. foe ensemble will . perform 
works by Saved Darwtfo and 
OmKoftboum. " 

The Opera Nights 

Small Halt, Opera House, as 

above. 

8 Feb. 8pm: Palestinian per- 
formances 

10 Feb. 8pm: Omani per- 
formances 

// Feb. 8pm: Syrian per- 
formances 

14 Feb. 8pm: Jordanian per- 
formances • 

Cairn Symphony Orchestra 
Main HaU. Opera House, as 
above. 9 Feb.. 8pm. 

Selected wades performed by 
violonist Yasser H-Serafi and i 
conducted by Ashraf Benjamin. 

AJ-Tannosra 

ATHanager, Opera House 
Grounds. Gezira, Tel 340 6861. 
10 Feb. 8pm. 

THEATRE 


AJ-Sahera (The Sorceress) 
National Theatre. Al-Ataba. Tel 
579, 1778. Daily 9pm. 

Al-Ganzir (The Chain) 
Al-Salam. Qasr Al-Aini St Tel 
355 2484. Daily exc Tues. 

9.30pm. 

Mesa’ . AWOtesr-Ya Most 
(Good Evening. . .Egypt) 
Mohamed Farid. Emadeddin. 
Deify 9pm. 

Starring Mohamed Moimir, 
SawsanBadr, Mohamed Avail 

Al-ZaTm (The Leader) 
Al-Haram i Pyramids Road, I 
Giza. Td 386 3952. Daily exc ' 
Tues, 930pm. Man A Fri 8pm. 
Starring Add Imam in a | 
1 play scripted by Farouk 


l thkto 


Jt'&A 


1-Hilaliya 

Bravehe&rt . 

Ramsis Hilton U, Corniche AI- 
NU SL Td 574 7436. Daily 9pm 
A midnight Tiba I, Nasr City. 
Tel 262 9407. Daily 12pm, 8pm 
A I lpm! 

Dumb & Dumber 

Cosmos II. 12 E m adedd in St, 
Downtown. Td 574 2177. Daily 
11.15am. 2J5pm. 8J5pm A 
10.15pm. Roxy. Roxy Sq, He- 
liopolis. Tel 258 0344. Daily 
1 0am. 2pm, 8pm A I lpm. Tiba . 
U. as move. 

Toyour At-Zalara (Biidsof foe 
Dark) 

Diana, 17 At-Alfi .St, Em- 
adeddin. Td 924 727. Daily 
2pm, 8pm & i 0pm. •' 

RAMADAN MOtNI-FOM 
FESTIVAL ' 

Tahrir, 1 12 Tahrir St. DokkL 

Td 335 4726. Dcdly 2pm, 9pm 

A midnight. ' - 

Thur, 8 Feb: Under Siege 

Fri. 9 Feb: Free Willy 

Sat, 10 Feb: Mrs Donbtfire ■ 

Sun, 11 Feb: Tbe Specialist 

Al-Haram, Al-Haram Sr. Giza. 
Td 385 8358. Daily midnight. 
Thur, 8 Feb: AngefofDeatb 
Fri. 9 Fefi; Spelfcaster 
Sat, 1 0 Feb: Only Yon 
Sun. 11 Feb: Sniper 

MUSIC. 


Al-ffiUliya 

British Council garden, 192 AI- 
NU Sc Agouza. Td 345 3281. 


Mama America 

Qasr Al-NU. Qasr At-NU 
SL Tahrir. Td 575 0761. 
Daily exc Tues, 10pm. 
With Mohamed Sabhi, 
director and lead actor, 
in a, socio-political al- 
legory written by Mahdi 
Youssef. 

Ya Nas Eflmwi (Tty 
| tn Understand, People) 
Floating Theatre. Fauna 
RushdiSL Tel 363 8783. 

' Daily 9.30pm. 

Steering Emad ~Kasbad, 
Dina Abdallah and Has- 
.san Kami. 

Nafonal Circus 
Next to the Balloon 
Theatre. Al-NU SL Cor- 
niche Al-NU, A l- Agouza. 
Td 347 0612. Daily 


LECTURES 


The Scientific Study of Per- 
sonality 

Oriental HaU. AUC. Al-Sheikh 
Rihan SL Tahrir. Tel 357 5436. 
12 Feb. 6.30pm. 

Lecture by H J Eysenck, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of psychology, 
Univenutyof London. 

Personality and Cancer 
Oriental HaU. as above. 13 
Feb, 8pm. 

Lecture by ft J Eysenck. 

Revisfoning The Women’s 
Struggle 

Blue Room,- Greek Campus, 
AUC. Al-Sheikh Rihan Sl Tah- 
rir. Tel 357 5436. 13 Feb, 6pm. 

Lecture by Shahnaz Rouse, pro- 
fessor of sociology at Sarah , 
Lawrence' ‘ College in New \ 
York. 


All information correct at time 
of going ,to press. However, it 
remains wise to check with ve- 
nues first, since p rogr a mmes, 
dates and times , are subject to 
change at very short notice. 
Please telephone or send in- 
formation to Listing]!. Al-Ahram 
Weekly, Galaa St, Cairo. Tel 
5786064. Fax .5786089/83 3. 


Compiled by 

Injy EHCashef 


Around the galleries 



Alberto Bnrri 


ENGRAVINGS by Alberto Bnrri are 

- on show at foe Centre of Art, Zamalek, 
in an exhibition sponsored by foe Italian 
Cultural Ceiilit The 60 works on show 
'in; this posthumous retrospective dem- 

- Castrate the artist's command of an ex** 
tremdy wide range of techniques. 
Alexandrian. Visions, a group show, 
continues at Al-Shemou Gallery. In 
chided are glassworks by Mohamed 
Salem, ab ii Ua m panting^ by Farouk 
Wahba and engravings by Farouk 

: Shehata. ... 

The; Egyptian Centre for Inter- 
national Cultural Cooperation hosts 
pai nti ngs of scenes from Egyptian pop- 
ular life by . Croatian artist Jagor Bu- 

; can. These strive after mood through a 
soft . focus approach. ur the- scene al 
band.; - ; : : 

Renewed by Mmffun B-Aahri 
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Honoured on her last pnbfic appearance at the National Theatre, Fatma Rushdi was a woman who lived and not merely existed; (right) The final touches before a powerful performance in At-\4zunah 





# / 


Down Sunset 
Boulevard 


Nehad Seleiha chases the elusive legend of Fatma 
Rushdi, the Sarah Bernhardt of the East, who died last month 


And so she is dead — die legendary Fatma Rushdi, the 
Sarah Bernhardt of the East, as she was dabbed; and bow 
she cherished the title. She wiaA» a smooth and graceful 
exit without die convulsive harangues and heroic dec- 
lamations that usually accompanied her famous death 
scenes on stage. In feet, it is one such death-scene that 
indirectly launched her onto her glorious career as the 
first woman founder of a theatrical company in the Arab 
world. It happened m the mid-20s when she was a mem- 
ber of the prestigious Ramses Company, founded by tire 
equally legendary actor and director Youssef Wahbi after 
his return from Italy. When fee company's prima donna. 
Rose El- Youssef, left the company to pursue a career in 
journalism and founded fee publishing house fear still 
carries her name today, Rushdi became fee female lead. 
Naturally, the choice incensed the young female mem- 
bers, some of whom had joii^.the jtontpany before 
Rushdi. There was a lot of spite and bitter-backbiting. 
Amina Rizq, Rushdi’ s colleague at fee time, admits to 
this. “She was the wife of fee company’s director, Aziz 
‘Eid, and we naturally thought this was behind her 
choice as leading lady," she says. “It was not until we 
saw her in fee leading parts feat we had to admit, how- 
ever reluctantly that she was truly great," she adds. One 
night, however, just as Rushdi was coming to fee end of 
an inordinately long dying speech, and budding up for a 
grand finale before collapsing into the arms or her four 
female attendants, one of whom was Rizq, she caught 
sight of one of the attendants, the beautiful actress Zei- 
nab Sidqi, imperceptibly lifting a band to her mouth to 
suppress what Rushdi thought a giggle but was in fed a 
yawn — induced by the long, silent vigiL She insisted 
feat Youssef Wahbi kick fee culpable attendant out, and 
when be refused (fee actress in question being an asset to 
the company at a time when female acting talents were 
scarce) she walked out, taking the husband along. 

Together they set up their own company which carried 
her name, it was not easy, and, financially, it was an up- 
hill stru ggl e. At one time, they had to auction some of 
their furniture, and it is doubtftil that fee project would 
have taken off if a certain wealthy gentl eman, by fee 
name of Elie Adru'i, had not suddenly and miraculously 
materialised. Rushdi has described their first meeting in 
her memoirs and in several interviews. She met him at a 
nightclub where she bad gone to meet an acquaintance 
who lad promised bar a loan. She and ‘Eid were down 
to their last penny. The loan was not forthcoming, but 
the acquaintance pointed out to her tire rich, Jewish busi- 
nessman and told her to try him. Proud as ever (hough 
nearly a pauper, Rushdi insisted feat he come to her table 
and introduce himself. By fee end of the evening he had 
agreed to sponsor her company and arranged to meet her 
die following morning to settle fee matter. On reaching 
boom, she discovered feat he bad slipped five hundred 
pounds (a fortune in those days) into her bag without tell- 
ing her. The next day, Mr. Adni’i took his beautiful pro- 
tfcgfee round the shops, outfitting her as befitted her future 
status, and finished off by opening a 12,000-pound hank 
account in her name. 

For seven years, fee amorous sponsor continued to lav- 
ishly fund the company, not minding the heavy losses in 
terms of cash returns. Thanks to him, Rushdi was able to 
indulge hear wildest acting dreams, performing many 


classical female as well as male parts, inducting C/e - 
opatraj La Dame Aux Camillas and Hamlet , and touring 
Egypt and fee Arab world wife her performances. Every- 
where she went she was received with rapturous adula- 
tion and given red-carpet treatment. As her reputation 
grew, she began to become a legend. It was during those 
years feat she was called fee Sarah Bernhardt of the East; 
another cherished title was ‘the friend of students' which 
she earned on account of her giving free performances 
for students on certain days. She also became something 
of a patriotic figure for her attacks on the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt which led to fee closing down of her thea- 
tre once or twice. 

The poor, little Alexandrian girl who was driven by 
poverty to the stage at fee age of ten had come a long 
way. She was fee only actress in her time to receive bou- 
quets tied with strings of real pearls, as the legend goes. 

Sayed DarwishTiad been fee first to discover her talent; 
he heard her ring one night in Alexandria wife he troupe 
of Amin Atallah and advised her mother (who had joined 
the troupe wife her three daughters after fee death of her 
Yugoslavian husband) to take her to Cairo, fee land of 
golden opportunities. In Cairo, she presented herself to 
Naguib El-Rihani to work for his company and there she 
met Aziz ‘Eid, her future tutor and husband, and life-long 
mentor, friend and loyal companion. ‘Eid took to her at 
once and set about educating her (since she couldn't even 

read or write) and pal- 

ishing her talent; he 
brought her several 
teachers and coached her 
himself in acting and dra- 
ma, lavishing on her his 
long experience. When 
be finished with her, she 
had perfect elocution arid 
an impressive artistic 
range. Predictably, Pyg- 
malion-like, he fell in 
love wife his creation and 
they married when she 
was 15. The marriage 
cost ‘Eid his religion 
since she was a Moslem 
andbea CopL 

How ‘Eid felt about 
the liaison between 
Rushdi and her newly 
acquired ‘mobile bank' 

(as she, somewhat cal- 
lously, described her 
rich patron in an inter- wmnammtmmmmmm 
view) is impossible to 

know. He was much older than Rushdi, of course, and 
knew feat however much she respected him as on artist 
and trusted him as teacher and friend, she had married 
him primarily to further her career. She admitted once 
that she has never really been in love, that her passion 
for theatre had engrossed her totally, leaving no room 
for any other passion. One tends to believe her. She 
seems to have regarded men as useful props feat en- 
hanced her performance, and Adru'i was no exception. 
‘Eid must have realised this. Eventually, however, as 


tongues began to wag, creating a malicious din, he was 
forced to make the difficult decision of divorcing her 
for both feeir sakes. But their friendship emerged from 
fee crisis unscathed and feeir professional partnership 
continued until 1934 when fee sponsor withdrew and 
fee company finally went bust. The valedictory per- 
formance was Salome, played by Rushdi (who else?) 
and directed by ‘Etd. 

Rushdi ’s company was not the only ODe to go bankrupt in 
the earlt ‘30s. It was a period of real crisis for the theatre 
and most troupes were disbanded. There was suddenly a 
glut of out-of-work actors. To provide them with em- 
ployment, fee government founded the first Egyptian na- 
tional theatre company ; but Rushdi, too independent to 
be nm by anybody but herself, fed not join it and turned 
her talents to the silver screen. Her association with the 
celluloid world bad started as early as 1923 when she 
produced, wrote and directed a two-hour silent movie 
called Marriage in which she starred with Mahmoud EI- 
Meligui. Her first talking movie was Fuji 'a Fawq AI- 
Haram (A Tragedy At The Top of fee Pyramid) in 1926, 
and her last was Da 'uni A 'Ish (Let Me Live) in 1955. In 
between, she fed 14 films of which fee most important 
and memorable is Al-’Azimah (Willpower). During the 
shooting, she married the film's director Rama! Selim; 
but the marriage was short and turbulent due to Selim's 
violent, unreasonable jealousy. They broke up and she 



“ Fatma Rushdi. . . the 
poor , little 
Alexandrian girl who 
was driven by poverty 
onto the stage at the 
age of ten had come a 
long way. She was the 
only actress in Egypt 
to receive bouquets of 
flowers tied with 
strings of real pearls ” 


Fatma Rushdi, theatrical legend, 
surrounded by members of her 
troupe and student admirers 


went back to ‘Eid to resume fee only stable and enduring 
relationship in her life. Their theatrical partnership, how- 
ever, had come to an end, Rushdi 's work in films had es- 
tranged her from the stage. Apart from a trip to Morocco 
in 1937-38, where she directed two plays, and a single 
stage appearance in an adaptation of one of Mahfouz' 
novels {Bayn Ai-Qasrein) with the Free Theatre Com- 
pany in 1959, she stayed away from the theatre. A glam- 
orous career had come to an aid, and wife it a whole way 
of life. 


Unlike Amina Rizq, her old colleague in Ramses com- 
pany, who is still very much active and around in films 
and on television, Rushdi could not adapt to fee changing 
world around her, accept old age, and, wife it, smaller 
parts. Rather than play second fiddle, she opted for se- 
clusion and led a frugal life on her measly pension from 
the Actors' Union. ‘Hie state honoured her twice, in the 
reigns of Nasser and Sadat, and the American Life mag- 
azine celebrated her achievements on four pages in 1964. 
But medals and magazine articles do not pay the bills. 
She had saved nothing, except her memories, and her 
overriding sense of pride and dignity. When fee could 
no longer afford a flat in Cairo, she moved to Suez where 
she seemed to sink without a trace. She surfaced briefly 
in 1993 when Karam Metawe', as head of fee State 
Theatre Organisation then, decided to honour her on fee 
Egyptian Theatre Remembrance Day. That night, she 
forgot her wrinkles and sat in her box, m a pink chess, 
wife short, puffed sleeves, smiling and waving excitedly 
to everybody. It was heartening and pathetic all at once. 
In 1995, she was back in the news, but, sadly, as a poor 
and aged actress who could not pay her hospital bills. It 
transpired that prior to hex hospitalisation she bad been 
living for months in a shabby, dingy pension in down- 
town Cabo. It was shocking, scandalous, outrageous, 
many artists felt; they rallied round her and bought her a 
flat in Ma 'rouf Street But three days after she moved 

into it, and after a long look at fee old 

haunts of her youth out of her win- 
hdi...the dow, fee magnificent Rushdi quietly 
slipped away. It was a peaceful, lonely 
death, behind the curtains; but, by 
girl who God. what theatrical timing! 

^ I was fortunate to meet Rushdi at 
y poverty the National Theatre one month be- 
’6 at the fore she died, at a gathering held in 

i her honour by fee National Centre of 

O COme a the Egyptian Theatre. She looked 
6 Was the and fragile, but deeply happy. 

, _ She obviously enjoyed being sur- 

VI Egypt rounded by fans and admirers. I 

imitate rvf thought how cruel her lonely life in 

uqueis UJ Suez must have But M j 

X’ith looked at her carefully henna-dyed 

./ nanrle ” hair ' made-up face and bright 
fi fttzur green suit I found myself quizzically 

musing on fee delightful, eternal 
. . . vanity of actresses and divas. Then 

she started talking, retracing fee 
adorers and h felt as if she was grow- 

aomirers ing younger by the minute, lightly 

mMBm shedding off fee years as she went 
on. When we asked her at fee end to 
act for us a short scene from her repertoire fee paused 
for a few minutes, then reeled on in a warm, full- 
blooded voice, 80 lines from fee final scene of Ahmed 
Shawqi’s verse drama. The Death of Cleopatra, with- 
out a single error or hesitation. She held us in a spell 
and gave us a taste of the overpowering vitality and 
charisma that enthralled her lucky audiences in fee 
past. Looking back on feat evening I cannot help feel- 
ing that Rushdi was really then reciting her own fare- 
well speech, not Cleopatra’s. 


‘Plate 

Watching the sun rising 
over Lake Nasser I could 
not but think of Akhcna- 
ton’s Hymn to the Sun and 
feel that it was no surprise 
feat be called for its wor- 
ship. There I was stand- 
ing on fee upper deck of a 
boat, caught between fee 
Nile waters and fee rays 
of fee sun, realising that I 
was blessed by these two 
fife forces which have 
been fee source of in- 
spiration for many writers, 
poets and composers. 

It was a memorable ex- 
perience, standing on 
deck,” my eyes following 
fee disc of fee sun as it 
slowly emerged from fee 
cast and my mind reg- 
istering the significance of 
fee pharaoh's use of it as 
a symbol for life itself. 
The sun, Akhenaton's 
hymn sings, has created 
and sustains of fee whole 
earth: 

“Thou createdst the 
earth... for men, cattle, all 
flocks... Thou shinest on 
the eastern horizon/ And 
Sliest fee whole earth 
wife fey beauty/ Thou art 
beautiful, great, Aarrl mg 
exalted above every land/ 
When Thou shinest they 
live, when Thou settlest 
they die, Thou thyself/ 
Are life time, and in thee 
do they live." 

As creator, fee sun 
holds and exercises ab- 
solute power over his 
creation. He is “lord of 
what was created and 
what exists” and his 
beams “have brightened 
fee earth in its entirety, 
every heart is happy at the 
sight of Thee, for Thou art 
risen as their lord." 

Wife the rising of the 
sun, which was believed 
to be the moment it 
opened its sleepy eyes, all 
came to life again for a 
new day. Ra’ had awak- 
ened, and so must every- 
thing else. When the sun 
set, however, instead of 
going back to sleep, it was 
actually getting ready for 
its nightly struggle in fee 
domain of darkness and 
the dead Every night fee 
sun, aided by fee loyal 
Osiris, had to fight fee 
frightful serpent, which 
wanted to destroy fee 
world of the living and, 
more than ever, destroy 
Ra\ And every night, Ra’ 
won and conquered evil, 

And so fee sun was the 
protector and fee Nile fee 
sustainor of life. They 
were the two indispensible 
elements feat secured the 
continuity and fee pros- 
perity of fee Fharao's do- 
main. 

And so, with fee gliding 
of fee boat, my thoughts 
strayed, but 1 was brought 
back to reality wife our 
arrival at Abu Simbel, the 
temple towering ma- 
jestically over the lake. 
The statues of Abu Simbel 
seemed to convey to the 
world of Ramses the 
Great a message about bis 
unrivaled power and au- 
thority. 

The awe-inspiring archi- 
tecture of fee temple and 
its colossal statues con- 
ferred upon this monu- 
ment the status of guar- 
dian of fee land, 
protecting and defending 
Egypt. Once inside, one 
sees Ramses’ glory em- 
bodied in feat most im- 
pressive of murals de- 
picting fee battle of 
Kadish and the victory 
over the Hittites in minute 
detail. 

Visiting Abu Simbel 
and other Nubian monu- 
ments and listening to our 
charming guide Azza re- 
cite the ancient glories, 1 
was deeply curious to find 
out bow these great mon- 
uments might have in- 
spired our contemporary 
writers. 

Mursi Saad El-Din 


Books 


Feminism in situ 


Feminists, Islam and Nation (Princeton University Press, 1995) by Margot Badran 


Mareot Badran’s elaborate account of fee rise of 
Egyptian feminist awareness and public activism. 
Feminists, Islam and Nation t s particularly timely 
in fee sense that it revives key themes pertinent to 
contemporary feminist debate. Coming to term s 
wife feminists' cultural specificity and confronting 
fee post-feminist backlash are two such themes 
dominating today’s gender discourse. 

By tracing fee history of feminist consciousness 
through *e experiences of pioneer Egyptian worn- 
m, Badran wisely confines her investigation to an 
Arab Islamic and Third-World feminist However, 
Feminists. Islam and Nation is not simply a his- 
torical account of Egyptian feminism. It is an in- 
vestigation into fee inextricable Zink between fem- 
i2as an organised movement «rinafroMl 
ewes. The anther skUlfoUy weaves a tapestryof 
Sdlrwd nationaal-cdti^ awarenps, m fee 
p5c as underscores *e fotihty of looking at one 
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independence and women's empowerment Ba- 
dran's account gives an insight into fee manner in 
which their exposure to governments and states on 
various levels to further gender causes advanced fee 
politicisation of the movement. 

The Egyptian feminist movement widened its cir- 
cle as pan- Arabism gained ground. The year 1945 
saw fee birth of fee Arab Feminist Union (ATU) 
and fee League of Arab States. However, while Pal- 
estine was a member of fee AFU, it was excluded 
from the Arab League since it lacked independent 
sovereign status. “Arab feminism was also, in part, 
born out of fee limitations of international fem- 
inism,” writes Badran. In recording fix: events of 
fee 1939 Copenhagen Conference of fee Inter- 
national Alliance of Women for Suffrage and Equal 
Citizenship (ZAW), Badran highlights fee different 
outlooks of Western and Eastern feminists. The 
IAWs preoccupation with fee Jewish problem at 
.fee expense of addressing fee violations of fee na- 
tional rights of Palestinians in Copenhagen in 1939 
exposed fee Emocenbidmn of foe 1AW. 

However, while feminists may be affected by 
feeir different histories, they share common fea- 
tures. By exploring fee memoirs of pioneers like 
Hoda Sha'rawi and Nabawiya Mussa, Badran tells 
the Story of how women became feminists. She 
does tins by achieving a delicate balance between 
indjvifetal and public activism. Gender awareness 
usually begins wife an awareness of foe difference 


between foe lives of men and women. Which fem- 
inist cannot identify with Hoda Sha'rawi’s distress 
by the preferential treatment given to her brother 
which drove her to question her identity as a daugh- 
ter and reach fee conclusion feat she was not her 
mother’s daughter but fee daughter of a slave girl 
who died? And bow many women have not agon- 
ised over fee prospect of facing what Nabawiya 
Mussa called fee “double burden” of combining a 
demanding and male-dominated marriage and an 
equally demanding career? 

As fee author points out, fee term “feminist" is ap- 
plied to women who do not necessarily adopt this 
identity explicitly. It applies to those who by virtue 
of their. “ideas, agendas and actions contributed to 
feminist awareness”. It also includes those who 
were engaged in what Badran calls “everyday fem- 
inist activism”. 

However, the overriding common factor amongst 
women like Hoda Sha'rawi and Nabawiya Mussa is 
education, be it formal or informal, for which they 
both strove to advance. Armed wife education, feeir 
vision of gender awareness matured into a discourse 
which expressed itself in writings, individual ef- 
forts, and eventually organised feminism, without 
which Egyptian feminists could not have been in- 
corporated Into a wider regional structure. 

Today, several decades after Sha'rawi first un- 
veiled her face in public in 1923, fee return to the 
veil has been attributed to a male backlash. But any 


kind of post-feminist backlash must be seen in foe 
context of national-cultural resistance. For instance. 
Badran notes that in foe Egypt of the '30s. the veil 
was not used as a cultural defense, unlike in Algeria 
where French colonial attempts ar assimilating Al- 
gerians made foe veil a symbol of colonial re- 
sistance. At present, foe return to the veil can also 
be seen as a backlash against the patriarchal dom- 
ination of the state and Western economic and cul- 
tural hegemony. Nonetheless, most women would 
agree tiat wearing fee veil must always remain a 
Muslim woman's prerogative. Commenting on past 
“veiled battles”, Badran writes, “[Egyptian] women 
decided for themselves if and when to unveil”. 

Many Third World feminists are branded as West- 
ern agents whose ideas came out of western his- 
torical experiences. In the genuine quest for wom- 
en’s equality, there is little room tor discrediting 
one kind of feminist for overlooking the other’s in- 
terests, or blaming another for absorbing alien con- 
cepts. Needless to say. feminists in the Islamic 
world have to contend with a different set of laws 
and traditional conventions, particularly in personal 
status law. ' 

Another controversial issue is fear lest identity 
politics be detrimental to gender causes. Does fight- 
ing separately for women's rights imply a lack of 
awareness of fee socio-economic symptoms which 
affect all people regardless of their gender, race or 
religion? The author of Feminists, Islam and Nation 


main tains that Egyptian feminism was an in- 
dependent discourse that engaged indigenous pa- 
triarchy and patriarchal colonial domination. Wom- 
en's and other organisations were subjected to 
attempts by fee state to bring them under its control 
Even after formal independence in Egypt, the fem- 
inist movement did not escape the patriarchal dom- 
ination of fee state. 

Badran’s history of Egyptian feminism under- 
scons the link between education and economic and 
political empowerment. Hence, Feminists, Islam and 
Nation focuses mainly on the activities of upper and 
middle-class women who were the pioneers of the 
EFU. In this sense Egyptian feminists transcended 
class barriers. They also joined forces and lobbied 
for better conditions for working women, mostly 
from fee informal sector. Their main contribution 
has been in expanding the ranks of professionals 
who make up the bulk of foe middle class. However, 
Badran’s work does not claim to be an analysis of 
women from the modest strata of society. 

Pondering the various issues raised in Feminists. 
Islam and Nation, reinforces the conviction that 
identity politics and national causes are not in con- 
flict Ultimately, a feminist is a politicised woman 
who has to deal with patriarchal forces in the fami- 
ly. foe state, society, and across borders — on an in- 
dividual and a collective level. 

Reviewed by Sarnia Nkrumah 
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The Egyptian village; a source of fond memories belled by present conditions 


photo; Ahtaed Abdet-Ftezak 


Time for a rural overhaul 

Often deprived of the most basic necessities, Egyptian peasants have fed the nation for millennia, yet rarely 
reaped the fruits of their work. Zeinab Abui-Gheit examines recent efforts to bring development to the village 


According to reports from the Ministry of Ag- 
riculture, 96 per cent of Egyptian villages axe 
supplied with electricity; but only four per cent 
of villages have sewers, while 57 per cent of vil- 
lages are not supplied with drinking water. “We 
lack the most basic necessities. There is a high 
rate of kidney failure among the inhabitants be- 
cause the water is so polluted.'* says Ayoub 
Ramadan Ayoub, an Arabic teacher in Sbeikb 
Osman village. 

Poverty, illness, illiteracy; these are the 
plagues of Sheikh Osman and thousands of other 
villages across the country. The Organisation for 
the Reconstruction and Development of the 
Egyptian Village (ORDEV) has spent the past 
two decades elaborating a national programme 
for rural development throughout Egypt Ac- 
cording to Milad Hanna, a professor of civil en- « 
gineering and former head of the housing com- 
mittee of the People’s Assembly; “The tragedy 
of the rain floods, in November '94. that dev- 
astated tire Upper Egyptian govenxorates. killing 
hundreds and driving thousands from their shat- 
tered homes, could have been avoided if Egyp- 
tian villages were planned and constructed ac- 
cording to scientific criteria.” Buildings are 
constructed haphazardly in rural areas, he adds, 
according to practices thousands of years old. 
Peasants still live in one-storey houses that shel- 
ter the family and their animals, storing supplies 
on the roof of these mud huts. Streets are narrow 
and unpaved. Buildings in the village are not 
constructed in accordance with Ministry of 
Housing regulations, and construction licences 
are issued by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Hanna rails ORDEV a “cosmetic” system 
which aims at improving only the image of the 
village without bringing about any real change, 
and lacks any strategy for distributing inhabitants 
of rural areas more rationally. “I have rec- 


ommended many times that rural housing should 
be part of tbe general housing plan. Otherwise the 
housing policy will be lopsided,” he adds. 

After tbe floods in Upper Egypt, Hanna urged 
that all foe villages around Minya, Assrut, So hag 
and Qena be relocated, and that those hardest hit 
by the floods, which virtually eradicated all tbe 
houses in some areas, should simply be de- 
molished. New sites should be chosen in suitable 
locations at some distance form arable land, -and 
buildings should be designed according to mod- 
em planning standards: wide streets and domed, 
vaulted stone houses. Hanna strongly encourages 
a labour-intensive approach to reconstruction, 
whereby large numbers of yfrung people would 
be engaged as manual labourers. 

Ibrahim Muharram, chairman of ORDEV and 
the founder of foe National Programme [Shu- 
ntq). contends that a plan for the reconstruction 
and development of Egyptian villages was 
worked out and ratified by foe Cabinet and foe 
People's Assembly. Muharram says that imple- 
mentation began in 1994 and is scheduled to last 
seven years. The plan's basic aims are the re- 
construction of foe rural infrastructure, foe im- 
provement of education and health services, hu- 
man resource development and projects to 
improve foe condition of women and children. 
Muharram notes foal total investments for imple- 
mentation amount to LE57.6 billion, of which 
LEI 5 billion are contributed by the government, 
LE15 billion are made up through the in- 
habitants' participation. LE12 billion consist of 
loans from Egyptian banks and LE15 billion are 
loans from Arab and foreign countries. 

“After the Upper Egyptian villages destroyed 
by the floods, priority will be given to those vil- 
lages most deprived of services, and villages of 
which the inhabitants expressed the most will- 
ingness to participate,” says Muharram. In vil- 


lages where over 200 homes were destroyed, 
businessmen and the armed forces will bear the 
costs of reconstruction; in those villages where 
the damage was not as widespread (fewer than 
50 bousing units destroyed), the costs will be 
borne by the inhabitants under tbe local author- 
ities' supervision. The owners of foe bouses are 
provided with building materials for free, and a 
sum of money intended to cover labour costs. 
The government bears tbe costs of die utilities. 
Half foe total area of each unit is devoted to the 
construction of a house including one to three 
rooms, a kitchen and a bathroom. Animals are 
kept in the remaining halt instead of the unburnt 
brick normally used in many rural areas, the 
bouses are made of cement, stone or baked 
bricks, according to the material most readily 
available onsite. 

But will the reconstructed villages be vulner- 
able if flooding recurs? Yehia Abdel-Hadi, chair- 
man of the department of geophysics at Cairo 
University’s Faculty of Science, says: “Maps 
were drawn up of the mountainous areas in order 
to define the danger threshold. Satellite images 
are also being used in order to define foe safe 
sites for agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment" The floods in Upper Egypt caused the 
National Programme to be rearranged, placing 
the hardest-hit villages on tbe top of the list for 
development In May 1995, President Mubarak 
laid foe cornerstones of six villages in Upper 
Egypt including Durunqa in Assiut where the 
damage was greatest and where 344 new houses 
were constructed. Between 300 and 600 houses 
were built in each village, as well as a health 
unit a service centre, and commercial centre and 
a primary school. According to ORDEV’s re- 
ports, 10,605 houses had been planned for As- 
siut Sobag. Qena, Luxor and Minya as of last 
summer 1,993 were actually delivered, 3,537 


constructed, and 5,275 are still in the process 
of being implemented. Infrastructure projects 
in the villages devastated by foe floods were 
carried out to improve drinking water, sewage 
networks, roads, electricity, tele- 
communications, general services, sports, cul- 
tural and religious facilities, costizig a total of 
LE51 milli on- Projects involving rural women 
were implemented in Minya and Aswan to in- 
crease health, cultural and environmental 
awareness and to train women in income- 
generating projects. At the begmmng of 1994, 
778 economic projects bad been set up by foe 
local development funds, each project pro- 
viding on average four new work op- 
portunities, at a total investment amounting to 
almost LE50 million. 

Aii Hebeish, president of the Academy for 
Scientific Research and Technology, attributed 
the current interest in the development of 
Egyptian villages to a basic aim; the trans- 
formation of Egyptian villages from the role of 
consumers to thst of producers. The academy 
has been doing hs bit for the rural areas: be- 
tween 1971 and 1991, LEI 00 million were 
spent by the academy on industrial and ag- 
ricultural projects, perhaps the most imp o rt ant 
of which was the rice campaign carried out be- 
tween 1978 and 1992, which brought a surplus 
of one billion pounds to the national income. 
Besides these campaigns on die national scale, 
genetic engineering and organic technology 
were used in developing new strains of plants 
•resistant to salinity, drought and c omm on crop 
pests. Animal and plant waste was transformed 
into biogas energy, successfully replacing the 
fuel traditionally used in cooking. “My aim is 
to make the village grow on a scientific basis,” 
says Hebeish. “1 want to teach the fanner that 
national progress is achieved through science.” 


A jungle on your plate 


Efforts are being exerted to decrease pollution, yet chemical and 
industrial waste still affects the food we eat, writes Reem Leila 


A major cause of food contamination 
is the pollution of air, water, and sofl. 
Food is described as contaminated 
when any chemical or organism in it 
reaches a level which is potentially 
harmful to human health. 

Industrial and domestic waste is of- 
ten discharged into water, in which 
harmful organisms may be broken 
down. But large amounts of untreated 
waste as well as certain chemicals can- 
not be detoxified. Contaminants there- 
fore remain in foe water, from which 
they are absorbed into the ecosystem 
and thence into foe food supply. Water 
can.also become contaminated os rain 
water passes through contaminated 
soil and drains into rivers and lakes. 

According to Mohamed Abdel- 
Rahman, bead of tbe soil pollution 
unit of foe Egyptian Environmental 
Affairs Agency (EEAA), soil and 
plant contamination often occurs as a 
result of industrial or mining activities 
which produce poisonous waste. Of- 
ten, this waste is not stored carefully; 

Sufaz ‘DatpHA 

Potato 
and chicken 
fried fingers 


sometimes, waste disposal sites are in 
close proximity to agricultural land. 
Other common sources of agricultural 
contamination are fertilisers and pes- 
ticides which are deposited on crops 
and may build up in foe soil over a 
number of years. Substances such as 
cadmium can pass into human and an- 
imal food in this way. Food must be 
monitored for high levels of certain 
chemicals and even for low levels of 
contaminants which act as cumulative 
poisons. “Food must also be monitored 
for bacteria which may be present in- 
itially, or which may develop in food 
that is not carefully stored or pro- 
cessed," according to Abdel-Rahman. 

As air, water, land, plants and an- 
imals are linked by a complex web of 
natural processes, contamination of 
any single element is likely to affect all 
the others. The contaminants from 
chemical leakage, for instance, or the 
radioactive substances released from 
nuclear accidents, can contaminate foe 
environment, and hence the food sup- 


ply, over a wide area for many years. 

In Egypt, die diesel derivatives used 
in die ovens for baking bread, es- 
pecially foe unleavened bread eaten by 
most people, produce high levels of 
carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, and 
lead. Such pollutants react with the 
bread, causing cancer and damage to 
tbe brain cells, especially among chil- 
dren, in tbe long run. 

According to Said El-Shami, ec- 
onomic counselor at the Ministry of 
Supply, bread eaten after being ex- 
posed to automobile exhaust fumes for 
an hour — not an unrealistic compari- 
son, given the levels of pollution 
present in the baking process — will 
cause immediate dimness. Therefore 
solar or natural gas must be used in the 
ovens. 

Contaminants are often found in an- 
imals, particularly as a result of mod- 
em farming methods. “Drugs used in 
animal husbandry, to prevent disease 
and to promote growth, have to be 
carefully regulated to ensure that lev- 


els in meat are safe for human con- 
sumption.” said EEAA chairman Sa- 
lah Hafez. 

Commercial and domestic cooking 
utensils have been identified as a 
source of lead and cadmium in food; 
and lead-based solder used in food tins 
is the major source of lead in canned 
foods. 

“Not all food contaminants are man- 
made; some occur naturally in the en- 
vironment," said Hafez. 

Storage of fresh or processed food In 
warm or humid conditions, or m dam- 
aged containers, can lead to biological 
contamination. Bacteria are wide-' 
spread in tbe environment and, if they 
are allowed to develop in food, can 
lead to disease such as listeriosis and 
to salmonella poisoning. Heating of 
food ensures that some bacteria are 
killed but, if this is not done at high 
enough temperatures for a sufficient 
period of time, toxic bacteria can re- 
main in the food and cause food poi- 
soning. Dr Kama! El-Din Hamza, dep- 


uty minister of health, says: “Bac- 
teria can' be taken in by animals 
through their foodstuff and infection 
passed from one animal to another. 
Such bacteria remain in meat even 
after the animal is s lau ght ered, and 
can pass into unprotected food stored 
near it” 

According to Mohamed El-Zarqa, 
representative of the EEAA, a na- 
tional food monitoring programme 
must be set up to determine foe ex- 
tent of national food contamination 
levels and the risk they pose to pub- 
lic health; to prevent Third. World 
countries from becoming dumping 
grounds for sub-standard food from 
abroad; and to advise other bodies 
monitoring food and environmental 
health conditions. “Severe sanctions 
must be imposed for tire excessive 
use of pesticides and fertilisers. 
Noo-hygiemc ways of preserving 
food must also be banned for their 
adverse effect on human health,” 
added El-Zarqa. . . 
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In the pink 


Nigel Ryan goes to Maadi 
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By Santis Abcfennour 


ACROSS 


Ingredients: 

1/2 kg potatoes 

1/2 kg chicken breasts 
1/2 cup chicken stock 
3 eggs + breadcrumbs (for 
coating) 

Oil + dash of butter 
Salt + pepper + allspice 

Method: 

Boil the chicken breasts same 
way as boiling chicken until 
tender and set aside. Boil the 
potatoes and mash them soft 
and set aside. Chop the chick- 
en breasts soft in an electrical 
meat chopper or a blender, add 
the stock to moist it and sea- 
son. Add the mashed potatoes 
and mix well by hand until 
both potatoes and chopped 
chicken breasts blend wed to- 
gether. Season to taste, then 
from into fingers and leave 
aside. Beat the eggs and sea- 
son, then cast foe fingers and 
roll them over the bread- 
crumbs, Refrigerate them for 2 
hours at least to rest, then fry 
them in steaming oil with a 
dash of butter until golden. Re- 
move on kitchen blotting paper 
and serve hot with a rich green 

gilari 

Moushlra Abdel-Malek 


La Casetta has several branches and though I 
seldom venture to Maadi — a matter of choice 
rather than distance — it was to the Maadi 
branch I went. 

What can one expect from a restaurant with 
an Italian name in Maadi? Weil, during Ram- 
adan you can expect a more fulsome Egyptian 
atmosphere. You can sit in a tent and smoke 
shisha. This is possible, though, only during 
foe Holy Month. For the rest of the .year there 
is an absence of walerpipes. The tent is locat- 
ed in front of foe restaurant, on the green car- 
pet that during tbe rest of foe year is tentless. 
And inside foe restaurant proper, for four 
weeks of foe year, the Ramadan theme con- 
tinues. For a whole month foe waiters get to 
wear galabiyas. The restaurant, in deference 
to foe Holy Month, refrains from serving al- 
cbohol. 

The interior is dimly lit and the walls wood 
clad, in foe manner of a Swiss chalet They 
are decorated not with posters but with paint- 
ed copies of Impressionist paintings. The ta- 
bles are reasonably spaced, and foe seating 
comfortable. 

In the past people have recommended foe 
pizza at La Casetta, largely because they do 
not stint on ingredients. But there are occa- 
sions when less is undoubtedly best Years 
ago 1 ate a pizza, though not at foe Maadi 
branch, and though I would concur that there 
was no dint of topping, one needs a very 
hearty appetite to chew through it alL For- 
tunately foe menu contains many other op- 
tions, some of which do not demand foe ap- 
petite of a horse, others of which intrigue; if 


only because the descriptions are pointedly 
vague. 

The menu lists both fish and shri mp in pink 
sauce. It is, of course, a commonplace for Cai- 
rene restaurants to be less than precise about 
fish. To specify just what sort of fish appears to 
move a restaurant into another league. It is the 
prerogative, though I do not understand why, of 
the seafood specialists. But fish in pink sauce? 

It is all too mysterious. And foe only way to 
clear foe mystery up is to order the mystery 
item. Order we did. Predictably enough the fish 
in question turned out to be sea bass. And the 
pink sauce was shrimp sauce. Why, you may 
ask, not list the dish as sea bass with shrimp 
sauce? Why not indeed. The fish was, in- 
cidentally, perfectly fine. The sauce, if it could 
have used a bit of texture — it was smooth as 
could be — was also OK. 

Occasionally, though. La Casetta does call a 
spade a spade. Filet comes in mushroom sauce; 
pepper sauce, and cafe de Paris. But foe filet, 
whatever foe sauce, has always been fine. 

Mozzarella Casanova turned out to be a moz- 
zarella and tomato salad, with foe accent on 
cheese rather than tomato. T1 m pizza syndrome 
hit again with foe result that you would have to 
be exceptionally fond of mozzarella to eat the 
quantities served. 

Tbe service at La Casetta is efficient, and if 
there is nothing about die food make one overly 
excited, it is never less than competent, and at 
foe same time good value. Dinner for two, with 
soft drinks, was less than LE80. 

La Casetta. Rood 18, Maadi. Tel 351 9076 


1. Specks (5) 

6. Close heavily (4) 

10. Certain (4) 

14. Over (5) 

15. Theatre seat (4) 

16. Winglike (4) 

17. Free; released (JO) 

19. Lodging bouses (4) 

20. French summer (3) 

21. Miss McGraw et al (4) 

22. Natural (6) 

24. Take aback; hit like a 
tonne of bricks (4) 

25. Cancel correction (4) . 

26. Unicellular sea weed 

( 6 ) 

29. Small apartments (8) 

33. Neatness (5) ■ 

34. Vessel (4) 

35. Last portions of small 

intestines • 

36. Wasteland (4) 

37. Animate; in foe flesh 
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381 ... and void (4) 

39. Weather directions (4). 

40. l . Reign: principle (4) . 

41. University official with 
processional duties (5) 

42. Brief surveys; summaries 

( 8 ) 

44. Woe; adversity (6) 

45. Cow calls (4). 

46. Facial spasmodic con 
tractions (4) 

47. Not apparent (6) 

50. Accommodating (4) 

51. Baton (3) 

. 54. Chimney deposit (4) 

551 Not divided into distinct 
parts(lO) 

58. . Arab prince (4) 

59. Looked (4) 

60. . Shipped as cargo (5) 

61. Put faith in (4) 

62. Camp shelter (4) _ 

63. Act emotionally (5) 


DOWN 

1. . Manufactured (4) 

2. Record of date of person's 

death (4). , 

3. Mislay (4) 

4. Vigil (3) 

S. .. MfemberofUS legislative. 

assembly (7) 

6; Wounded (5) 

7. Registers (4) 

81 Generation (3) 

9. Muse, contemplate (8) ■ 

10. Holiness (11) 



Kitchen talk 


• — onbowloDg it 

generous putit at six months. Aoually.rif we bad been thinking m 
terms of permanence; neither of us could have chosen 
companion. But my husband-to-be was prone to mrapansibie de- 
w«inna J and I was mto living dangerously. Trouble struck at once: 
the Thursday immediately following foe wedding, to be pr ecise. 

• “You will have to be at foe fish market as 6.00 am rf you warn 

fresh fish,” my husband told me casually on foot feted evening. 
“Get a medium-sized sea-bass and two dozen crabs. Make sure 
.foe crabs are alive.** . 

I looked at him in disbelief did he realty expect me to go shop- 
ping for fish? I had never bcwgbr xawfood in my entire life and 
.foetet time I had been up at 6.00 am was to go on.* school field 
trip. Besides, jay only relatiqnsbip.wifo crab tins firhad been :ane 
of eater to eaten, when I did the eating and they — -quite de ad — 
submitted without protest. MfstakingTny stunned silence for con- 
sent, my friTchanri gave me advtce.cn the characteristics of foe 
Alexandrian fishmonger, traits of which, as a C airene, I^ra ay not 

Ti ghten him on some characteristics of my own. Bemg his cook, 
his cleaning w oman or his giri Friday were not among them I told 
him. “Hire people to do tbe housework,” I recommended. “1 am a 
renyyr woman.” He chose to ignore this bit of sound advice. In the 
Sy riao- L ebancse commu nit y of which he was a proud member, 

‘ women, be aimed, were mothers and housewives first. He was 
convhtoed, as fer as 1 could gather, flat keeping house and raising 
babies wear actually their sacred duty. A job — not a career — 
conki come later if — and only if — foe need arose. 

Frn- tbe fallowing several weeks my husband's extended family 
sent their female representatives to visit me on good-will mis- 

- sions: Vine leaves, kibbeh n/ivyeh (finely minced and specially 
seasoned meat, eaten raw) and’ lamb's neck soup cooked with ten- 
der loving care were foe concrete manifestations of devotion and 
the essential. ingredients of good marriages, they informed, me. 
They offered their own lives as interesting examples of tbe genre. 
I politely ignored them and nibbled ad c h e ese and crackers. They 
shook their liewk, made dis ap prov in g sacking sounds with their 
thin lips and tottered oat on uncomfartabty high heels, only to be 
replaced by foe next shift. Even taste Maflnkte, the dan's mar 
Inarch, was roused to action by what foe fimtily considered down- 
right mutiny, hi their family, no woman worth her salt had ever 
refused to cook for her husband. The pudgy mates, often foiled 
before their time Ity massive heart attacks, were tiving proof — so 
to speak — of this tradition. TanteMatinlde came armed with an 
overflowing shopping bag and her own pots and pans to rescue 
her favourite nephew from starvation. 

- She cooked a delicious meal in aiittfe under six boors. “W21 
you comeback tomorrow?” I asked her eager ly . “Witt yon let me 
teach you?" she inquired, patting me gently on the head. A note of 
- ttiuu i p b was clearly perceptible: she had succeeded where the oth- 
ers bad foiled. .She akme — she would left than — had known 
how to convince me. Who could resist hex authority and good ex- 
ample, they would wonder, nodding approval. She -smiled beg- 
nignly, basking prcmaturetymforiradninrtian. “No,” 1 said, “but 
Til eat what you will cook.” It had been a wdcome change from 
my diet of dry biscuits. I dp not remember seeing tante Mathilde 
again. 

My husband and I tried to work out compro mi ses. We made 
concessions. He bought C amembert and French baguette; “I’ll 
work and pay for a cook," I offered. Invariably we would end up 
fi ghting , then goto a restaurant in an.attemptto ™fo» dp. 

Our respective families exchanged covert, then overt accusa- 
tions, each encouraging their own side tocut their losses. We 
were hopelessly deadlocked. What would hiapoor mother say if 
foe could see Mm now, he would sigh, looking at the 
was surefoe could not beresting in peace. “My father spent a fbr- 

• tune on my education,” I would remmd him oddly. “He would be 

delighted to have me back. In has house I will not have to slave 
sway over a hot stove.” ^ _ . 

Each was generous wife criticism of foe other's family and life- 
style, in general and in- particular. I, he fold me, pointing an ac- 
cusing finger, came from adecadept background. He; l answered, 
was disgustingly middle class. 

Then, one day,-Marce0e appeared. She was stunning, had a 
daughter my age, a successful career and a reputation for being an 
exquisite hostess. We became fiaeads. I confided in her. I felt sure 
she would understand. She just langhrd. “You can do everything, 
if you want to,” foe said. Cook, have a career, have dozens of 
children, even explore the Western Desert on foot if you so 
please.” Accoidug to her, organisation was the password to a ful- 
fiilingtife. 

We went shopping. She chose a few items here and there. Back 
home we put some nmsic an, and in no time foe meal was ready. 

Thanks to MarceUe’s wise counselling, during that first year of 
marriage, not only (fid I manage to bmy foe hatchet by acquiring 
acceptable — albeit unorthodox — culinary drills , whipping up 
■ three-course meals in less time than ft took my hnsbaraTs female 
relatives to soak them bulgur, I also found time to work and havea 
child. As she said, it's all in foe organisation. 

As for cooking, I had these lines pinned Inside foe~£rcst cook- 
book my husband bought me to celebrate our reconciliatkui: 1. 
What takes more than 20 minutes to prepare is not worth the trou- 
ble; 2. When in doubt, skip or improvise. 3. Replace unavailable, 
ingredients wife more readily accessible ones, using courage and 
flair. 4. Display cookbooks for credibility, not for use. 5. What- 
ever requires effort and/or time, abolish on foe grounds that it is 
detrimental to foe family's health. • 

FayzaHassan 
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Last week's solution 


II* Ann bone (4) 

12. Be delirious (4) 

13. - Highland Gaelic (4) ' "• 
18. Downcast (4) 

23. Bottom-lure (3) 

24. Measurement' of solid 
bodies (II) . 

25. Work one’s fingers to the 
.-bone.(5). 

26., Vaults (5> ; ' \ ■ 

27 y Derision (5) 

28. Poetic for down (5) . . 

.29*. . Repulses (5) 

30. - Escape from (5)' ' 

31. Paver (5) 

32. . Sortie; escapade (5) 

34. Melancholy songs of - 

American Negroes (5) 


37. Person guilty of ma 
ticious setting on fire of 


44. Pail to perceive (4> 

46. : Infect; stain (5) 

47. Employer (4) — . > . 

48. Alaskan city (4) 

49. Stain (4) ‘ . 

50. Paradise (4) ....'I • .*. 
5L Make again (4) 

52. Tote, jumbled (4) . 

53. Low sand- hill by tbesea 

56. Born (3) - . , ; 

57.. Squeeze into place force 
fidly(3) - . 
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Ramadan nights are Cairo’s ver- 
sion of “La Dolce Vita” — an 
endless array of arresting 
events, a sunset to sunrise 
where everything glows, and al- 
most anything goes. Tarek Atta 
spends a night in the magic loop 


It might start at 5.30 pm in Abassiya. Late for iftar (the 
raeal which breaks the fast) again, you’re inevitably- hy- 
ing to break the sound barrier, and probably surrounded 
by big red and white buses travelling somewhere un- 
known ar the speed of light If any thing , the rapid pace 
helps you hear the entire call to maghrib (sunset) prayer, 
since each mosque you pass continues the adhan («dl to 
prayer) where the previous one left off. After all, there 
are -.282 mosques in Cairo, modestly called the “city of 
I . 0 (h) minarets”. 

The streets, 15 minutes ago more jam-packed than 
they’ve ever been before, are now nearly devoid of care, 
inspiring a tardy-martyr/race car-driver post-tasting 
haze. But this state of mind is bound to be interrupted 
just past Dar Al-Shifa Hospital. 

There, every day at maghrib during Ramadan, three 
young men have volunteered to rush into the middle of 
the street and wave plastic cups at the cars zooming by. 

Are they just looking to be roadkiU? No, it turns but 
these brave souls are risking their lives to provide that 
first quench of thirst to all those ‘■festers” still a ways 
from home. The cups are filled with a delicious, nearly 
milky date juice, well-worth the 30 metre skid. to barely 
avoid turning a couple of young do-gooders into h uman 
balsa wood. 

6.15 pm — Ramadan is a time to be with family or 
friends for 15 minutes while everyone silently gobbles 
down huge quantifies of food then rushes to grab the 
best seat in front of the TV. Once everyone is settled, tea 
is served and the room becomes womb-tike and warm, 
as if everything were returning to the source. The game- 
shows and advertising jingles are completely familiar 
even though you've only seen and heard them once. 

Inevitably someone will emit a forceful yawn, stretch- 
ing every joint in their body to the breaking point, and a 
chorus of yawns will follow. Perfect time for a little Dap. 
Lulled by the consumer's paradise on the screen, the 
napper always awakens with a start — “What, where am 
I?" onlv when some smart-aleck decides to turn off the 
TV. 

At 6.15, in Doldri. Mohandesin, downtown and many 
other usually crowded places in Cairo, there is a com- 
plete and utter calm, surreal mainly because it's an im- 
possibility. Is it Teally 6.15? 

Yes. and at present on this usually lively street, there 
is not a soul to speak of. Nobody around as far as the 
eye can see, except for die man in the garden in front of 
the Agriculture Museum, praying beneath the steadily 
darkening silhouette of a palm tree. 

By 7.00 pm, or earlier, depending on the household, 
cigarettes are lit all around. A million flames ignite un- 
der kettles across the land. It's time to start making up 
for all the nasty habits we had to quit for 12 long hours. 
It's time to puff with a vengeance; slurp that Turkish 
coffee or sip a refined mixture of Al-Gawhara and Earl 
‘Grey. 

As the smoke from the cigarettes mingles with the ket- 
tle's steam, look from face to fece: it's like a child was 
lost at sea for days, but how he's back at home safe and 
sound. 

8.00 pm, Qasr AI-Nif Bridge; The city is beginning to 
reawaken. It emits a different kind of yawn, as if the 
street lights on either side of the bridge were arms 
stretching out, gearing up for the long night to come. 

A boy is standing between the cars at the circle .in 
front of the Opera House, his face dirty, his clothes 
ragged “You'd think people would be more generous 
during Ramadan, right?” he says with all the wisdom a 
1 3 -year-old can muster. "I'm afraid not.” These days he 
cams less than LE5 a day begging at the intersections. 
He says when it's not Ramadan he usually makes 10. He 
thinks it’s because people are generally in a better 
mood. 

His father is dead and his mother doesn’t want him 
around He's now used to sleeping in the streets, and de- 
cides it doesn't matter if people are less generous be- 
cause ar least every night this month he can guarantee a 
free meal at iftar. 

A tight is about to break out between the two teams 
playing five-on- five street soccer at 10.18 pm on an 
orange tartan handball court right next to Cairo Stadium. 
These guys obviously take their annual Ramadan Stock 
Exchange Soccer Tournament very seriously. The teams 
represent different stock exchange companies, and ac- 
cording to Amr. the referee. “Luxor’s got some crazy 
street kids out here tonight.” The other team, repre- 
senting Hermes Financial, has gone so far as to print up 
t-shirts with the name and logo of the company on 
them. 

The stands are usually full of fawning wives and 
screaming kids but tonight, since Ahli is playing AJ- 
Mehalla in the stadium, which is less than 100 metres 
away, and they're letting people in free, everybody has 
gone io watch the big boys play. 

” Even after Ahli beats AI-MehaJIa 1-0, Hermes and 
Luxor continue to battle it out on the handball conn. 
And for a brief moment as the stadium crowd streams 
past them, you might imagine that the orchestra of noise- 
makers bellowing out “toot toot Ahli” were actually 
cheering on those sturdy 10 from the stock exchange. 

When you gotta go. you gotta go. At 10.50pm, I de- 
cide lo make my fira foray into a top-notch Ramadanic 
tent — you know, the ones that are all the rage this year. 
There V some trouble at the door, of course, since I just 
want to use the bathroom, but my suit, glasses and se- 
rious demeanor seem to convince the security personnel 
that l won't try anything funny, like try and get out of 
the LE40 minimum charge. 

Still, I must be accompanied to file loo, which is at the 
far right corner of the renf. I walk by families and groups 
of young people sitting stiffly in a pscudft-Dahab cafe at- 
mosphere. complete with mats, pillows and ragged but 
luxurious-looking Bedouin carpets. In those all too brief 
moments. 1 spy quite a bit of jewelry and sniff several 
vats of perfume. There is a band playing a trance- 
inducing. mantra-like melody and the air is heavy with 
incense smoke and cigarettes. 

! am led through a vestibule brimming over with 
plants to ibe most elegant bathroom I’ve ever seen be- 
fore in a rent. All ceramic and tiles. This must be bow ; 
the sultans of yore relieved themselves, I think, before 
heading back out so that security won’t get suspicious. 

At exactly midnight 1 find myself trying to avoid be- 


meta? wires, just waiting to be hit by perfectly aimed BB 
guns. 

" "People don’t really aim all that well during Ram- 
adan” says Ahmed Abdel-Qaww who says, marks-' 
man ship skills usually, go up in the summertime, for 
some reason. I'm beginning to think Ahmed - may have 
had a little too much sahlab (milky drink served with 
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Hagg Abdd-Moneim spends all night every night stirring the brew for tomorrow 


's free iftar meals. Once the glowing ball of fire sets, everyone can chow down 
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PANORAMA OF A NIGHT: The drive home msy actually be the toughest part of a 
“taster's” day. More than a few tired drivers, not just passengers have been known 
to fall asleep behind the wheel, inevitably exacerbating what are usually t be worst 
traffic jams of the year. Those heading home from downtown on Raimis Street are 
lucky enough to be handed a delicious date concoction just as the sun sets. Later on, 
from the crowds every night around EFHussein, it might seem like the w hole city is 
out and about. Usually, however, by the time the human alarm clock known ss d- 
mesaharati begins his rounds, nearly everyone is beck at home 
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nuts) after his iftar tonight. 

Perfect time to bead to this district's most famous 
hangouts; El-Fishawi. El-Ghouri. El-Ashar. But my firal 
choice is always Mohamed Zaghloul's Ramadan coffee 
shop, where, as always during this UolieM of months, the 
prime entertainment is women’? wrestling on video. 

There’s never been a bigger pot of boiling meat than 
this. It's-taller than the chef who stirs the brew with a 
■ giant spatula/shovel. Ihere are potatoes everywhere, and 
wherever you look the potatoes are being peeled and 
chopped up by a dedicated kitchen staff. After ail, the 
daytime hours are barely enough to finish up the equally 
huge quantities of vegetables and salad. 

. To provide nearly 12,000 meals for the poor « «y day, 
you have to cook non-stop. So by U7am, ar least 13 


giant cauldrons uf macaroni have already been made in a 
warehouse located right next to AJ-Hussein Mosque. 3 
prime piece of real estate used by its owner Al-Hagg K.a- 
maJ Ismail only during Ramadan for the mai'dat al- 
rahmani charity ijinr banquets i he sponsors every year. 

Meat and macaroni don't go bad. say.$ head chef Al- 
Hagg Abdel-Moneim. that's why they're made during 
the nigbi. Giant cauldron after cauldron arc cooked in 
preparation for the first pickup, which is at 'Jam. It takes 
a long time, after all, to bo.\ up the 5.000 or so of the 
meals that go to police stations all across Cairo, so that 
all those hungry officers not watching tire intersections at 
maghrib can fill their bellies with food. 

Masaken Sheraton is so close to the airport that some 
of the apartment blocks in this newest land furthest! of 


Cairo’s suburbs sport blinking rod light towers so that 
the airplanes don’t crash and bam o\ cr fills final comer 
o', the cin. At 5. 1 fane guided by tiie bright light of a 
not -quite full moon, the me.nv.v'j// I human alarm 
clock) begins his rounds. Surprisingly enough, two, not 
just one. bearded, hooded men with drums- start to pace 
this oui-of-the-wav neighbnurlunid. which happens to 
straddle one of ihe freshest, nicest gardens in Cairo. 

One pwiiiiumt: is culled Abdel-tiamid. When he first 
arrived here 10 years ago Ibb was still all desert. Now. 
as he strides quickiy past the brand new apartment 
blocks, awakening die faithful for their pre-dawn snack, 
he calls out the few nuntes of those residents he knows, 
bur mostly it's an anonymous plea. 

Edited by Fouad EE-Sawtaary 


Memories 
of sweeter 
iftars 

GShan Shahine trav- 
els back in time 
while spending a 
Ramadan day at an 
old people’s home 


It is 4pm, almost an hour before 
the iftar. The streets are crowded 
with fasting Muslims racing 
back home for a cosy iftar with 
their families; housewives are 
busy putting the final touches on 
delicious meals; and young chil- 
dren wait eagerly, playing and 
watching TV. 

However, life moves at a 
much slower pace at the Saiydat 
Misr (Women of Egypt) Horae 
for old people. Some residents 
stay in seclusion while others 
are too weak to leave their beds. 
Still, a considerable number 
maintain high spirits and gather 
around the TV to reminisce 
about the old days. 

“Ramadan once had a much 
livelier spirit than it does now." 
63-year-old Abdel-Hadi Mo- 
hamed. a father of five, recalls. 
In the popular district of Al- 
Helmeya. near the CitadeL. 
where Mohamed used to live 
when he was younger, Ramadan 
was always a feast for every- 
body. Though some of the old 
rituals still remain, feelings of 
fraternity and love among peo- 
ple and prosperity and be- 
nevolence — which all con- 
stituted the real spirit of 
Ramadan — are gradually fad- 
ing away, according to Mo- 
haraed and most people from 
older generations. 

“People still decorate their 
streets in some popular districts 
by hanging coloured fauwiis 
{ lanterns), but they are probably 
not as happy deep down as [we] 
used to be," Mohamed laments. 
He explains that most people are 
lumbered with the high cost of 
living, which often doubles dur- 
ing the holy month when Ram- 
adan treats such as varnish (dried 
dates, figs, nuts and apricot) are 
added to the monthly grocery 
bill, in the old days, when a 
■* sheep cost only LEI. 50, a kilo of 
meat cost three piastres and an 
entire meal cost only 10 piastres, 
people filled their storerooms 
with yamish in preparation for 
Ramadan as they could afford it 
These days, they cannot. 

Another ritual also took place 
on the day before Ramadan. “In 
most popular districts, people 
were in the habit of having a spe- 
cial bath before any feast or occa- 
sion." Mohamed continues. “As 
no private bathrooms were avail- 
able in those days, people used to 
crowd in the hammamat (public 
baths) where they soaked their 
bodies in large basins filled with 
hot water while a bath attendant 
bathed them with vinegar.” 

Many members of the older 
generations believe those days 
were more prosperous ones. 
“The first day of Ramadan was 
always a special occasion when 
we used to hold a large banquet - 
with all sorts of food and 
sweets." says 75-year-old E’ti- 
dal Khauab, who spent her 
childhood in the Nile Delta's ru- 
ral centre Mil Gbamr. “All the 
women of the house spent the 
entire day cooking. The re- 
mainder of food went to the poor 
since there were no refrigerators 
to preserve it." 

Extravagance still exists now- . 
adays. especially among die 
richer strata of society, but in the 
past it never created the social 
divisions it does now. “The rich 
always knew where the poor 
were, sending them the same 
sorts of food they had for iftar. 
Now people haidly know their 
neighbours, or whether they are 
in need." Mohamed regrets. 

Whereas people are now too 
busy with their lives, spending 
most of their leisure time watch- 
ing TV. Ramadan was always a . 
perfect time for socialising in the 
old days. Families used to gather 
each evening at a different 
home, where the host brought in 
a muqri ’ to recite verses from 
the Qur'an. The men would col- - 
leef around the muqri’ on the 
ground floor of the house while 
women listened from upstairs. 

Ramadan was special for chil- 
dren as well. They would spend 
the evenings out carrying can- 
dle-lit lanterns and singing and 
playing. In many areas, popular 
singers broke the silence of the 
night with ballads sung along to 
the tunes of al-rababa (tradi- 
tional string instrument). 

Khattab reminisces, “Before 
dawn, al-mesaharati, using a 
drum, woke people up to eat 
their [pre-dawn meal of] sohour. 
Since the population was small- 
er in those days, he used to call 
everyone by their names. He 
nicknamed me adoula al- 
gawhara al-masouna .[prized 
jewel] and 1 would band him a . 
tray of konqfa in response " 

Today when the mue zzin 
sounds the call for sunset prayer, 
the residents ar Saiydat Misr 
leave the memories of sweeter 
days gone by behind and eat the 
humble iftar. served in their old 
people’s home. 
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Queens' tombs at Giza are open to visitors for tbe first time 
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Giza’s treasure plateau je 


The open-air museum envisioned in the Pyramids 
Plateau Master Plan has yet to be completed! but the 
plan is proceeding according to schedule. The con- 
servation of the royal Tombs — Phase Three — is 
well under way. and the tomb of Meres-Ankh. one 

■ of the queens of Kh.tfrc. is now open to the public 
‘ for the first time. 

Meres-Ankh *> tomb is adorned uitlt remarkable 
rock-hewn statues of the queen, her daughters and 
her mother Hetepheres II. They are extremely life- 
like. appear to be tree-standing. but are actual!} at- 
tached to the living rock. That is to say. when deep 
niches w ere cut in the tomb, pan of the liv ine rock 
was left and later curved into figures of the' royal 
owner and her relatives. One niche holds a group of 
" ten figures constituting pair statues such as man and 
wife, mother and daughter, which stand side by side. 

This technique is not unique to the Giza ne- 
’cropulis; similar rock-hewn tombs were earlier cut at 

■ Saqqara. But they arc particularly noteworthy be- 
cause of Mcrvs-Ankh's repute: she was a wealthy 
woman in her own right. According to a text re- 
corded from the east wall of Iter tomb, she had 13 fu- 
nerary estates. This farmland was designed to for- 
ever prov ide offerings for her tomb. Meres-aukh is 
the only queen who did not have a pyramid at Giza; 

' she apparently died before it was built and was hur- 
riedly buried in her tomb. Apart from rite statues, the 
tomb is not decorated vv ith the usual meticulous care. 

Zahi Haw ass. director-general of the Gwa plateau 
antiquities, said his priority is to restore the monu- 
"ments in order to consolidate their architectural fea- 
tures. and not beyond. "Every monument is a ruin. 

- and should be kept as a ruin. Clearance and restore- 
' tion have to run hand-in-hand and be carried out 
cureftillv. both inside and outside the structures." he 
“ said. 

Since the beginning of the plateau project ini W. 

' noted Haw ass. all fallen blocks of stone have been 
'•returned to their original positions, pyramid angles 
have been justified, silt and soot deposits removed, 
new wooden ladders and lighting .systems installed 
in the burial chambers of each monument, and the 
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monuments cleaned. "In the case of Meres-Ankh ” 
lie said, "the soot on the walls was the result of v is- 
itors burning candles to illuminate the tomb during 
the last century." 

Numerous projects on the Giza plateau run si- 
multaneously. as different phases of the Master Plan 
overlap. During Phase One. a private cleaning com- 
pany was responsible for site sanitation, and access 
to the plateau by horse and camel drivers was re- 
stricted. Phase Two involved the conservation and 
restoration of the three major pyramids — KJiufij. 
Khafre and Menkaure — as well as the Sphinx. 
Work on Khufifs pyramid is now complete, work 
on the pyramids of Khafre and Menkaure continue, 
and the Sphinx is in its final stages of repair and is 
expected to be officially inaugurated in mid- 
Februarv. Work on the streets of mustuha-iombs in 


the eastern necropolis is also complete. Activity is 
now focused on die royal tombs, such as tbat of 
Meres-Ankh. 

Work on the plateau is constantly being held up 
because of unexpected discoveries. Although several 
major expeditions have worked at Giza ever since 
die 1 9ih century, only now is the area being system- 
atically excavated. Not surprisingly, objects, tombs 
and monuments are found wherever debris is cleared 
away. Some of tbe latter had been discovered earlier, 
but was subsequently Most' due to obliteration by the 
sand. In all eases, clearance, restoration and doc- 
umentation have to be carried out before work re- 
sumes. 

The last four yeans have been witness to an ex- 
citing record of discovery. In the first season of 
work, for example, a false door belonging to a cer- 
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tain Ka-Nefer was uncovered during clearancc-of the 
Western Field — an archaeological area west of the 
plateau's main monuments. The door was in poor 
condition, but was returned to its original position in 
the tomb. This was a prudent beginning. Later, wo 
shafts were excavated. One contained a skeleton in 
foetal position, the second some pottery shards dat- 
ing tbe tomb to the First Intermediate Period, prior to 
the construction of the Pyramids. 

Then, to the northern comer of the Western 
Field, archaeologists discovered another shaft this 
time partly encased in mud-brick. The burial niche 
contained a mummified body with a plaster mask 
of a young woman, later cleaned by the Restora- 
tion and Conservation Department at Giza and the 
Supreme Council of Antiquities tor analysis and 
restoration. 
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Under 

the dolphin’s 
banner 

Energised environmentalists scoured and 
swept clear Hurghada’s beaches with 
promises to return, sherine Nasr joined the 
garbage-pickers at sunrise 


They could not be missed. They hunted through the main streets of 
Hurghada carrying large plastic bags, trooped along irs public beaches 
and swam along its offshore reefs. They purged all visible waste from 
the sea. sand and asphalt in a round-the-clock effort to safeguard the 
area. 

"We love our resort and we want to keep it clean and tidy." said 
Moustafb Kamel, one of over 400 volunteers who scooped up rubble 
and retuse just before the onset of the winter tourist season, in an ef- 
fort to retrace and wipe out environmental transgressions. 

This beachside resort — once a simple fishing village — has suf- 
fered at the hands of eager investors and from the lack of coordinated 
environmental protection. "The rapid and unplanned growth of Hur- 
ghada has unfortunately taken its toll on the environment." said Arar 
Shawki, the Hilton hotel’s manager. 

The clean-up volunteers came from Hurghada' s international hotels 
and diving centres, the Red Sea Govcmurate. the Hurghada Environ- 
mental Preservation and Conservation Association (HEPC'AJ and the 
American University in Cairo fAUCl. Participants said the effort was 
part of an ongoing campaign with future clean-ups scheduled every 
three months. 

"Our natural resources are precious and they would be difficult to 
restore if destroyed." said volunteer Nadine Khedr, a member of 
AUC's* Environmental Awareness .Association. “‘The time is ripe for 
serious action." 

Hurghada suffers from a chronic garbage problem, said Yassv Naf- 
icy. a member of MEPCA. Since ihe govemorate only has seven trac- 
tors to collect refuse from the entire community, "there are hapluizard 
garbage dumps around the city." she said, "and there are no garbage 
bins anywhere." At the day's end she estimated that volunteers had 
managed to collect literally “tonnes of garbage." 

The HEPCA has already participated in beach clean-ups at Sharm 
Al-Sheikh and its volunteers sport T-shirts with the slogan "Enough is 
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Volunteers purging all visible waste from sand and sea 

Enough" voiced by a dolphin who leaps out of the water to throw an 
empty bottle to shore.. The spirit is obviously catching: When Mo- 
hamed Soli man. a diving club manager, saw the enthusiastic vol- 
unteers. be offered to join and loan his boat in future clean-ups. 
“Cooperation among different bodies brings about effective results," 
he said. 

In pursuit of solid plans for a cleaner Hurghada. HEPCA and the 
United Slates Agency for international Development's (USAID) ec- 
oiourism initiative for the Red Sea will soon target hotels, tour op- 
erators. diving centres, guides, snorkel trip operators, fishermen and 
local residents, offering lectures on proper environmental practices 
and distributing slides, video clips, posters and educational leaflets 
in six different languages. Meanwhile, other coucemcd environ- 
mentalists have proposed an “Adopt-a-Road" programme, whereby 
each hotel would be responsible for maintaining two ki I u metres of 
the road in their immediate vicinity. 


Quiz! 


The lucky winner 

Islam Mustafa Abdel-Azim of Hadayek Shubra El-Sheikh on bed only basis courtesy of So- 

is the lucky winner of the WlvA/v's December nesta Hotels. Resorts & Nile Cruises. Please' 

quiz. The prize is three days accommodation in come to pick up your prize from 1 2pm to 4pm 
a double room in Sonestj Beach Resort Sharm any day except Thursday and Friday. 


Meanwhile, work on ihe Sphinx has opened up re- 
newed discussion oa its age and significance. The 
discovery of three workmen's communities south- 
east of the Sphinx casts more light than ever before 
on the lives of the people who actually built the Pyr- 
amids. “We can finally give weigh! to the common 
belief that slaves built them." said Hawaxs. 

Towards the end of last year, when the asphalt 
road to the cast of Khufii's pyramid was being re- 
moved. a great boat pit was revealed. Further clear- 
ance of the area exposed the small ‘satellite' pyr- 
amid of Kliufu, and. soon afterwards, the cap-stone 
of the structure, which was restored. Within a few 
months, a rock-covered passageway was excavated 
in front of the Sphinx, leading to a 'purification 
chapel.' . 

For millions of people, the Pyramids of Giza de- 
scribe ancient Egypt. No other monuments are so in- 
stantly recognised the world over, and no other in 
Egypt so frequently visited And, as ever, people are 
thrilled by stories of kings and queens, their palaces 
and relationships. Hie opening up of tbe romb of 
Meres-Ankh at Giza is. therefore, expected to be a 
major new attraction . 

Other queens" tombs are being primed a?, tourist 
sites: the tomb shaft of Hctcp-Hcres. the mother of # 
Khufti. in which her funerary equipment — now on 
display at the Cairo Museum — was found; Merir-H- 
Es, the mother of Kina Diedcf-Re. who ruled after 
Kliufu and builr his pyramid at Dahshur and the pyr- 
amid of Henutscn. the wife of Kliufu, whose ques- 
tionable reputation was invented by guides in die 
time of Herodotus in rise sixth century BC — and 
quoted by him. The small temple dedicated to Isis, in 
the same area, is usually attributed to Hcnutsen and 
is now also being restored. 

Until recently, the area around Ihe queens' 
tombs, while not actually blocked off to the pub- 
lic, was rarely v isited. Now. they are expected to 
draw crowds. “They are important monuments 
and should not be missed," said Haw ass. who 
nevertheless points out that the Plan is still a long 
wny from completion. 


Keyword: quality 

Intent on polishing the tourism 
industry’s image, the Ministry of 
Tourism has dubbed 1996 the 
“quality” year. Rehab Saad reports 
the ministry’s scheme 

As travellers: cross borders with itching intensity, 
tourist hawks worldwide strive to improve their 
competitive edge. Egypt's task is not less arduous. 

The tourism industry must not only manage to lure 
tourists here, they must get them back. For the 
Ministry of Tourism, service is one selling point. 

Modem-day tourists differ from those of yesterday, 
says Minister ofTourism Momdouh El-Bdtagui. 

Most have traveiledand are acutely aware of tourist ^ 

perks, privileges and comforts available worldwide. 

And they expect tbcm when they land in Egypt The 
ministry’s 1996 campaign strives to offer superior 
services to these tourists, and particularly to those 
who travel in groups. 

Of the short and long-term solutions towards 
facilitating and ameliorating the quality of a 
traveller’s experience in Egypt Beiugui saystliat the 
government will organise professional training 
courses For employees of the tourist industry in order 
to meet international standards m tourist services. 

"The Hotel Association should identify all schools, 
faculties and institutions in Egypt associated with the 
tourist industry and review their syllabi." says 
Bettagui who also wants a comprehend ve report on 
their training programmes and a proposal towards 
their enhancement through government and private 
sector collaboration. In the long term, ihe ministries 
at tourism, education and the Tourist Chamber Union 
must exert joint efforts towards this "quality” goal. 

Creating a “tourism consciousness" in society is 
also on Bcltagui's priority list. In an effort to increase 
public awareness, the Ministry ofTourism is already 
airing several spots on TV. coined “Tourism is the 
Future" which depict tourists receiving a warm 
Egyptian welcome as they descend from airplanes, 
enter taxis, roam the sites or wade tlirough tbe Red 
Sea waters. Not only arc they produced with the 
intent to show tbe benefit of tourism to the national 
income, but to encourage ibe service industry to 
extend ao ever-obliging hand. 

Still striving towards excellence, the Ministry 
recommends a legislative study to reconsider the 
jaws governing tourism as well as periodic 
inspections of tourist establishments. “Attention is ft ■ 
being paid to .improving service quality in the 
Ministry ofTourism itself" says Beltagui. whose 
ministry will be connected to a “tourist 
information network" encompassing the Tourist 
Union Chamber, travel agents here and abroad, 
and related regional and international parties, and 
whicb will provide “fast and more accurate 
information" to Egypt's seekers and rakers. 
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games 

INAUGURATING ttie Homs Club 
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on Monday and ends 13 February, 
whs President Hosni Mubarak. 
More than 5,000 y teMag con- 
verged on Cairo Stadium for fee 
opening ceremonies whi ch -were 
marired by a soccer match between 
teams of 17 and 19 year-old players. 
With age comes wisdom, and in this 
case victory, as the 19 year-olds 
trounced they younger opponents 

Also strutting their staff were the 
members of the national handball 
team who took fourth place in the 
last month’s World Cup in Sweden. 
President Mubarak, himself an avid 
sportsman and Ian, cheered fee team 
on. 

Following the opening ceremony,' 
which also included a «wig and 
dance routine, President Mubarak 
was treated to a laser show cel- 
ebrating Egypt's hosting of fee 
1997 Under- 17 World Cup Soccer 
competition. 





African 

cup 
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south 

For the first time in history, South Africa 
kissed the African Cup of Nations after a 
thrilling encounter with Tunisia, the climax 
of the three-week tournament which ended 
in an unpredicted battle between North 
and South, writes Eric Asomugfia 


On Saturday, before a reported 90, 000-strong crowd, the highest 
turnout in the tournament. South Africa defeated Tunisia 2-0. 

A goaless first half heightened tension before substitute striker 
Mark Williams struck twice in fee second half to bring Jo- 
hannesburg's FNB Stadium to fife. Williams found fee net in tire 
72nd and 75th minate, giving South Africa. a. .historic win and 
sending fee African Cap of Nations to the south of tire continent 
for the first time. 

On fee road to victory. South Africa demolished Cameroon 3-0 . 
in the opening match, had a lucky 1-0 win over Angola, followed 
by a 0-1 defeat by Egypt Thcy nevertheless secured first place in 
Group A. They continued feeir demolition of fee giants by trounc- 
ing tournament favourites Ghana 3-0 in tire semi final, after beating 
Algeria 2-1 in the quarterfinal. 

Tunisia bad it tougher, losing 1-2 to Ghana in their first Group D 
mat**. They then drew 1-1 with underdog Mozambique and beat 
COte d’Ivoire 3-1. In a nail-biting quarterfinal, Tunisia secured a 
“sudden death” 4-1 penalty win over Gabon before overwhelming 
Zambia 4-2 in the semifinal. , 

The parties to the final showdown came as a major surprise to an- 
.afysts and fans alike, proving once and for all feat football results 
cannot be calculated like mathematical equations. Wife fee sudden 
withdrawal of Nigeria an grounds of security, all attention bad 
turned to Ghana and its array rtf professionals. 'If they failed to se- 
cure the cup. Cote d'Ivoire, Zambia, Egypt and 1990 World Cup Af- 
rican pace-setters Cameroon were next in line, so fee experts said. 
Soulb Africa and Tunisia were un&ntied teams from the start 

Apartheid denied South Africa, a founding member of the Con- 
federation of African Football, a place in the tournament for many 
years. Their football comeback was marked by shocking defeats in 
fee 1994 African World Cup qualification matches. 

Tunisia had their previous best outing back in 1965, when they 
finished second in the African Cup of Nations. In last year's com- 
petition, Tunisia, fee hosts, were bumbled 2-0 by Mali in the opetv- 
ing match, and were dropped in the first round. 

The new South Africa is rapidly becoming a dominant force in 
the world of sport. South Africa won fee Rugby World Cup eight 
months ago, a bronze in fee badminton World Championships, 
came top in the 6th All Africa Games in Zimbabwe, and crushed 
England in a series of cricket tests and one-day internationals in 
December and January. Now the natron has capped it ail with the « 
prestigious African Cup of Nations. 

Meanwhile, predicted finalists Zambia and Ghana, both of 
which played extraordinary football in fete preliminary round, had 
to slog it out for third and fourth place, with 1994 finalists Zambia 
defeating Ghana 1-0 with a 30-metre strike by Joel Bwalya in tile 
51st minute. . 

There were individual cases of disappointment on both sides: 
Ghanaian Tony Yeboah of Leeds United failed to find his feet in 
the quarterfinal and Abedi Pete missed the last two matches due to 
injury- This is unfortunate, as It looks as if be is nearing fee end of 
his career without another AON win under his beh since his days - 
on Ghana's 1982 ACN-winning squad. Kahisha Bwalya of Zam- 



Play it 

again 

Hossam 


The Ramadan 
competition 
“The Winner 
Remains" was a 
star-studded 
one this year, 
as Eman Abdel- 
Moot! reports 


South African Moshoe John (L) collects a ball In mid-air as Tunisia’s Zoubeir Beya follows up at FNB Stadium (pm uxafp) 


Old soccer stars never die, at least 
not in the minds of their fans. 
Even suspended players are not 
forgotten, and supporters wait pa- 
tiently for their return to the field. 
Last Friday, some of Egypt’s best- 
known retired players, adored as 
much now as when they were 
twenty-something ace scorers, 
made a comeback to take part in 
fee annual Ramadan co m petition 
‘The Winner Remains”. 

The 2,000 spectators who man- 
aged to tear themselves away from 
Ramadan TV shows or the Egypt 
Cup qualifying matches to make 
the journey to the stadium found 
themselves amply rewarded fin- 
feeir efforts. 

Hie footballers were joined on 
fee field by a foil complement of 
film stars and pop singers. Ibis 
year's event started out as usual, 
wife two teams playing five-a-side 
football, another two teams play- 
ing handball, others basketball, 
and singers playing penalty shots 
and giving fee audience a song 
when they failed to score. 

Just as an interesting match be- 
tween a team of top ringers and 
soccer players was beating up, fee 
crowd's attention was diverted to 
fee back of tire stands. A roar 
went around fee stadium as necks 
craned around to see the cause of 
fee excitement The players on fee 
pitch, who had stopped feeir 
game, could see nothing at first 
But when they glimpsed fee man 
in black descending from the stand 
towards the field, players, re fere es 
and cameramen joined fee crowd 
in their standing ovation for the 
national soccer team star who re- 
tired nine years ago, Mahmoud El- 
Khatib, better known as Bebo. 

“I can't believe it This is the 
first time I’ve come to ‘The Win- 
ner Remains’ and it was well 
worth it to see Bebo”, said one of 
dozens of fans who leaned over 
the stands to get El-Khatib's auto- 
graph. 

El-Khatib was clearly flattered 
by the warmth of his welcome. T 
was surprised by this enthusiastic 
reaction. I didn’t expect it to be 
like that”, he said. T can’t find the 
words to thank them, except to say 
that I wish I was young again so 
that I could give more.” As a na- 
tional team player. El-Khatib 
scored many unforgettable goals 
in the seventies ana the eighties 
before his retirement in 1987 at 


the age of 34. 

Another two soccer stars — ab- 
sent from national team matches 
for fee last three months — AhH 
twins Hossam and Ibrahim Has- 
san, also turned out for “The Win- 
ner Remains”, amidst cheers and 
■ requests for autographs. Hossam 
and Ibrahim, once stars of the 
Egyptian team, are now playing 
with Ahii in domestic competi- 
tions. Three months ago, the 
Egyptian Soccer Federation sus- 
pended Hossam until further no- 
tice as punishment for his violent 
action in a match against Lebanon. 
Both twins have vowed never to 
return to the national team 

“We like to maintain a good re- 
lationship wife fee fans so that 
they will always remember us 
wife admiration” remarked Hos- 
sam. Maintaining a good re- 
lationship wife tire fans is certain- 
ly one of fee reasons why pop 
singers like Hakim, Amer Mottib, 
and film stars like EFMontascr 
Bellab take part in fee ‘The Win- 
ner Remains*. They also maintain 
feat the competition relaxes feym. 
“We spend long hours in tire stu- 
dios,” said BeUfih. "This kind of 
competition is invigorating rec- 
reation for us.” 

And, of course, giving people 
the chance to watch their favourite 
athletes, pop singers and movie 
stars hying feeir hand at sport en- 
courages the public to do likewise, 
and promotes Egyptian sprat in 
general This is the philosophy of 
Abdel-Waked Abdd-Aziz, di- 
rector of the Sprat for All De- 
partment at fee Supreme Council 
for Youth and Sports. “‘The Win- 
ner Remains' is one of many 
friendly competitions we organise 
which helps put less popular 
sports like basketball, and hand- 
ball in fee public eye,” be ex- 
plained. 

All the events in “The Winner 
Remains" are based on penalty 
shots. A player remains in com- 
petition as long as he/she keeps 
scoring: once he or she misses, an- 
other player comes in. The winner 
is the one who scores the most 
goals in each game. 

While singer Aida El-Ayoubi, 
actor El-Montasser Bellah and 
ZamaJek player Tarek Yehia won 
their events wife feeir high scores, 
others, like El-Khatib and fee Has- 
san twins, will always be winners 
to feeir fans. 


bia, once an African great and still in there wife the top players, 
faces a similar plight. Many of his original teammates were lost in 
the tragic plane crash of 1 993. 

The 20th ACN will certainly be rare to remember. So many of 
fee teams gave us classic moments in football: from the appear- 
ance of George Weab’s Liberia, the incredible performances of 
Gabon, Mozambique, Angola and Sierra Leone, to fee 10-man 
Burkina Faso team that played a tit-for-tat game with the Zam- 
bians, South Africa has fee Cup, but Tunisia deserves great credit 
fra erasing the bad memories of 1994 and showing that nothing is 
ever certain in football. 
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Olympic handball brawl 


The finals of fee 2nd Super League Handball 
Tournament in Tania between fee AhH, 
Olympic, Sporting and Zamalck dubs, took 
on a new twist as fee Olympic handball team 
boned its hand to eye coordination by at- 
tacking fee referee of feeir m at ch against 
Ahli club’s handball team. 

Although Otympic had been dominating 
fee match until, AbE’s barwfoallers tamed on 
fee heat to tie fee score at 22-22. hi the last 
minute of fee match. AhH scored another 
gnat, putting them just seconds away from 
victory and pushup tiro frenzied fens to new 
heights of excitement Olympic's Amr 0- 
Gewishi, in fee last 18* second of fee match 
went airborne in an attempt to score only to 
be rewarded for his efforts by being knocked 
down by an AJbli defender. The referee 


at that point, all hell broke loose. When 
Olympic's demands for a penalty were not 
met, tire team, led by team captain Ahmed 
Belal, Helal Abdd-Salam and coatfe. Mah- 
moud H-Marghani, pounced on fee referee 
who was saveJT byfee&foofhzsteeft by fee 
security guards. Although Ire sustained no 
physical injuries, he did cringe under fee ver- 
bal abuse, thereby disproving fee otd'adage 
that “sticks.and stones may break my bones, 
bfe words will never hurt meJ* 

With fee match way out ofcoctrol, fee re- 
ferees cancelled it, leaving both teams arid 
the fens enveloped in a sbroud of mystay as 


A handball match became a royal 
rumble as. Olympic contested a call 
and was left holding the bail 


to who wan. 

The cancellation of fee match, however, 
was not fee end of fee Olympic's woes. Two 
days after fee match, ir was time for Otympic 
to pay the piper. The Egyptian Handball Fed- 
satioo (EHF) cancelled fee. team’s results in 
fee two super league tournaments, dropped 
them to fee Class B division for the 1996-97 
sessan, banned feeir. coach from coaching 
and avoided Betel and Abdd-Salaa a one 
year suspension. Additi onall y, both match 
referees were called in for questioning. 

For Olympic, one of the country’s top 
handball. teams, these penalties came as a 
harsh Wow. Five of fee team's players are 
members of fee. national team, and BelaL 
who is one of them, will now not be able to 
compete in fee Olympics next July. 

Tty as it might fiy as it may, Olympic pro- 
tested fee decisions but could not save fee 
day. The EHF was adamant. Aiding Olympic 
. in feeir dispute wife the EHF was the bead of 
fee Alexandria zone, Esmat Abdd- 
Maqsoutl The Alexandria zone bead sub- 
mitted a petition on behalf of Olympic de- 
manding feat the EHF reduce fee penalties 
arguing that “these punishments wfll neg- 


atively affect fee level of handball, not only 
for fee chib, which is a member of the zone, 
but for fee zone as a whole." 

“The club has been serving fee federation 
for years, and has provided fee national team 
with several talented players who have 
pushed the team to new heights,” said Abdel- 
Maqsoud. 

Should fee EHF refuse to back down, 
Olympic is considering various plans of ac- 
tion. “The club is considering cancelling the 
game from its' activities, suspending fee 
team's members from playing and training 
or, as a last resort, referring the case to fee In- 
ternational Handball Federation,” he ex- 
plained. 

The outlook for Olympic does not appear 
promising, but they are not the only losers — 
Ahli has also suffered an indirect blow. Wife 
Ahli raised in rank to first, Zamalek now 
takes second place, and as a result of tire pen- 
alties, has gained some points and closed the 
margin between it and AM. 

Ahli officiate are none too happy with this. 
The new rankings and prams give Zamalek a 
chance at regaining the tide they had lost 
But. equally importantly, Ahli now faces an 
uphill battle in fee Sopor League Tournament 
which is scheduled to be held from 7-8 Feb- 
ruary m Cairo Stadnun. 

Edited by Inas Mazfiar 
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Bondoq 

and 

Anous: 





two 

Life is full of tough 
choices. Are you going 
to be the wise man or 
the show-boat? Do you 
want to go to the circus 
or the zar? Would you 
rather be happy, or 
amazed? 


‘The Tannoura is a guaranteed success wherever it 
goes." says Salah Enani, who founded and con- 
tinues to direct the mega -talented troupe of musi- 
cians and dancers famous the world over as the The 
Whiriing Dervishes. That guarantee mainly rests on 
the heads of two men. Night after night Bondoq 
and Anous whirl themselves and their audience into 
a world where gravity and the laws of physics no 
longer matter, where the entire world is, in fact 
concentrated in the physical act of a man spinning 
counterclockwise around his own axis. 

Bondoq and Anous are guaranteed crowd pieas- 
ers. How could you not feel ecstatic — or at least 
stupefied — while watching a man spin 120 times a 
minute, bright rainbow skirts flying around him like 
waves, not five feet away from where you sit? It 
would be impossible not to wonder how he can spin 
for so long without gening dizzy. 

Perhaps you can tell from their faces while they 
perform. Bondoq is dark, and exudes Nubian el- 
egance. His eyes are always smiling. With the 
'streak of gray in his hair hidden by a headdress, be 
looks boyish, almost angelic. Anous’s long, curly 
hair gives him more of the aura of a martial arts ex- 
pert Intense concentration pervades his steady 
stare, an ethos of hard work belied by a mis- 
chievous mustache. 

Anous’s spinning is pure entertainment. He does 
things Bondoq — who claims to be a Sufi — would 
(could) never do, like lifting the skirts over his head 
with two sticks until be looks like a gigantic spin- 
ning multi-coloured lantern. Although performing 
Sufi rituals without the proper spiritual bent is sup- 
posedly bad karma. Anous is not worried. He be- 
lieves in God, that God has given him this gift, and 
that as long as he remains modest — in spite of the 
feme, world travel and potential fortunes — things 
will be okay, 

Bondoq is another story altogether. His father and 
grandfather were both whirling dervishes. Although 
it might at first sound hard to believe. Bondoq tries 
to reach a higher spiritual plane during each per- 
formance. He feels as if he’s presiding at a hadra or 
~ar, helping to inspire a healing process that must 
be taken very seriously. 

Anous didn't inherit his trade — be learned it 
from a local sheikh, a guy who lived down the 
block from him in the Zawya. Although he would 
never consider himself a Sufi, as practice growing 
up Anous used to perform at local curs. His desire 
to spin is an illness be doesn't want to cure. 

AL-GHOURI Palace is quiet but for the sounds of a 
rababa and drum, way off in the distance, back- 
stage. It's ten nights into Ramadan, and the Der- 
vishes have just come back from Paris. Two TV sta- 
tions are here to record the historic moment 

The performers themselves seem astonished that 
they're already on stage so soon after their return. 
The echoes of foe 15-minute standing ovation they 
received three nights straight in Paris must still be 
ringing in their ears... 

One by one each of foe performers do a solo — 
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first die mfcmar, then the dram. I look across the 
audience and catch sight of Anous — for some rea- 
son he's not backstage getting dressed. There's a 
cat on his lap and he's busy petting it and staring off 
into space. 1 wonder what he's thinking. 

When die drummer begins whirling, Anous stares 
him down tike there's no tomorrow. He looks crit- 
ical. worried, intense all at the same time. He seems 
to be looking at the man's feet to make sure their 
placement is just right Then, when he’s finished, 
Anous lets out a monster whistie. making as much 
of a positive screech as he can. He's trying to create 
a ruckus for the cameras' sake. One by one the mi- 
nor dervishes step into the spotlight for their solos. 
Anous is like the third base coach — he winks, 
stretches his mustache, gives signals to each per- 
former. With each concluding solo. Anous's whis- 
tles and catcalls get louder — he's practically jump- 
ing out of himself in a ruckus of joy, cheering ills 
colleagues on with admirable gusto. 

Later, Anous is the same way backstage. He nev- 
er stops trying to make a scene or pull someone's 
teg. and just tike Bondoq. he smokes cigarettes up 
until the moment he goes on. . 

Bondoq backstage gives orders, recites Qur'an, 
and looks mostly serious as he waits for the water 
to boil. Later, waiting for his cue, l spy Bondoq 
staring at the ground, tea and cigarette in hand. 1 
wonder what he's thinking, and decide to ask him 
point blank. 

’“God." he says, as if it was the most obvious 
thing in the world. Then he goes back to reciting 
something under his breath. 

For some orders, such as the Mevlevis. or 
"Whirling Dervishes", dance movements, hand ges- 
tures and dance attire all have cosmic and spiritual 
significance: during the Merfevi soma or cer- 
emony. each dancer spins counter-clockwise 
around the shaykh. symbolizing the rotation of the 
planets around the sun. 

- from the Cambridge Encyclopedia of the Middle 
East 

It's as if he's rising out of the audience. The first 
thing 1 notice are his bare feet. Then, bow bright his 
yellow skirt is — nearly fluorescent- Like planets, 
the five minor dervishes form a spinning circle 


around the smiling golden sun called Bondoq. They 
prance around him almost heavily while he seems 
to float with the rhythm. His aura goes far beyond 
the limits of physical presence. 

The lights go off and the second act begins. We 
journey deep into the heart of the universe. Now the 
sun has become an entire solar system — Bondoq is 
wearing three skids instead of one, and spuming at 
a perfectly even pace. I begin to feel tike 1 am at a 
rail live zar. This public display of a Sufi ritual, 
complete with spotlights and touristic flashbulbs, 
has suddenly been given a truly mystical air. The 
musicians, the rhythms, foe colours, all have a lot to 
do with it, but in the end, without Bondoq it would 
just be five guys with tablas dancing around. 

As his spinning speeds up, so does the beating of 
my heart, till 1 feel it might burst, and then he spins 
even faster, and removes another layer of skim... 

"Bondoq opens the show,** says Anous, back- 
stage. "and 1 close it" He smiles. Is be implying . 
something? 

"Outside Egypt it's the opposite. I open and be 
closes." 

No reason? 

“Just for a change of pace," he says, grinning, 
then gives Bondoq, whose per form ance has just 
ended, a high five. 

THERE are no planets revolving round this sun. 
On stage, Anous is on another planet altogether, an 
unidentified flying saucer. He spins with a much 
more obvious step and push on each turn, but his 
■skirts hide a great big bag of tricks. In an instant 
Anous can become a gigantic lantern and then a 
whirling yo-yo, or else, skirt balanced on his bead, 
a roulette wheel, or a top spinning at the speed of 
sound. 

The drummers continue their skyrocket into the 
upper stratospheres of beat, and Anous arrives at his 
attention-grabbing solo — strutting round the stage, 
he spins foe skirt above his bead with one hand, a 
psychedelic pizza tosser doing gymnastics in an an- 
cient palace, truly performing for foe crowd. The 
spinning skirt comes so close that a woman in the 
front row gasps and ducks. 

The beats become more staccato, and all of a sud- 
den Anous tosses foe skirt into foe air as he and it 
continue to spfo before gathering it all together in a 


cloud of dust as foe music stops. r ’ 

Tonight Anous gets foe standing ovation -7 it’s 
that final stratospheric push that does it, makes foe 
. crowd go crazy — it's like they’ve just seen the 
main attraction al a circus... 

Tt’s hard to put into words," says Nihal to her 
friends as she leaves the palace ’after foe show. 
"With Anous, you have to concentrate on the details 
of the performance: how many skirts, bdw hi g h , 
bow low, how fesL.. with Bondoq 1 can take in the 
whole atmosphere, meditate even.” - 
This is the second Ramadan la a row tint she’s 
come to watch the Whirling Dervishes perform; 
“Watching Bondoq makes me happy," she says. 
“Watching Anous makes me say *WowT“ 

A COUPLE of nights later 1 sat back and let Bon- 
doq tell me his story foe way he wanted to! His se- 
rious demeanor made the tale seem like it bad 
practically become a legend m his own mind. How 
he grew up on Al-Muezz Lidin Blah Street, how 
he used to travel to moitlids with his father and. in 
the process met a dervish' called 0-Attar, who 
used to take his performances to new levels.' Soon 
Bondoq was practicing with a blanket at home, in- 
novating on the tannoura his father taught him, 
adding features of his own that he picked up from 
staring at old buildings, from spending a lot of 
tune in dark places. He began frying to. imitate na^ 
ture in bis dance — the birds, dew drops, the 
movement of foe water on the Nile.- People started 
talking about him; he began getting more offers to 
perform than his father. T had made a good name 
for myself in the business," be says. 

The business? I didn’t think that was his style.- 
“I’m not in this for the money,” he said. Tf 1, was 
I’d have been out of here a long time ago. I’d have 
taken any one of the dozens of offers to perform 
here or there. I’ve been abroad, Tve seen how artists 
are treated, wbat they can ask for — but here I work 
for LEI 20 a month, just like every other musician in 
foe troupe. We’re all equals — I mem, if 1 was ma- 
terialistic I would have at least asked for a car to 
take me here then bock home again, you know-. 
No, I do this for God, for the people who come to 
watch. Were you here last night? The tourists 
mobbed me, ami they were all crying, they said they 
were crying for me...” ■ 


IN THE END, the audience is all that matters. And 
last - Sunday night, right after the troupe put on a 
special extended performance for a huge crowd at 
foe F rench Cultural Cerare in Mounira, I really got 
an insight into how dedicated Anous is to his fens 
and his craft 

By dodging late-night Ramadan traffic from Mou- 
rrira, through Lazoghli Square and down Al-Azhar 
Street in what could have been seconds, Anous, 
whose real jay comes from foe audience's applause, 
got to have .two lughs in one night, and foe Ghouri 
audience, who might not have known better in die 
: first place, were treated to a truly spccractilar show. 

When I walked info foe palace Anous and Adel, 
the flamboyant sagal player, were .arguing with 
Enani, who had! already started foe night's per- 
formance with foe second fonrioura team. 

- “Give die young guys a chance,” said Enani- But ; 
Anous and Adel were high off their first success of 
foe evening and desperate to perfonn again. When 
Enani finally- relented, the two of them literally 
jumped for joy, then rushed to join foe performance 
in progress. 

The minute they came on. the show,- which was 
going fine, suddenly became nhra-dacrged. Their 
positive energy, flowed to the rest of the troupe, and 
•we watched spellbound as Anous kicked into the 
stunning part of his act for foe second time tn less 
than half an how. He spun faster than ever before, it 
seemed to me, and with a zealous joy that was un- 
stoppable. : 

REALLY getting to know Bondoq and Anous — or 
anyone for that matter .might easily lessen foe 
mystique of what they da The distance provided by 
foe stage is'Barrowed. Perhaps they know this and 
unconsciously react — as Enam puts it — by ex- 
aggerating their roles, mixing performance and re- 
ality into a neat little package. We all do it in one 
way or another. 

.- But whether or not their personalities really match 
what fo^r do on stage is irrelevant. With the heljp of 
a willing audience Bondoq and Anous have formed 
a perfect, circle called tannoura, and eight years lat- 
er. it’s still spinning strong. 
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by Madame Sosostris 


* Aah... Ramadan... hours of 
fasting followed by hours of 
bingemg — who could ask 
for anything more? And re- 
cently, I embarked on a bin- 
ge ing spree again, only this 
time to demonstrate true pa- 
triotism ami religious toler- 
ance rather than anything 
else. As guests of Anba Bas- 
santi, the bishop of He) wan 
and Ma'asara, colleague 
Mahmoud Bakr and 1 
gorged ourselves on a most 

sumptuous ifiar at foe Anba Anba Basanti (with El-Gbamrawi on his right) speaks to the guests on the joys of religious harmony and understanding 
Barroom Al- Aryan mon-' 



Jagor (first right) and his Croatian chums celebrate fame at last 


astery a couple of days ago. The ifiar was 
graciously held by foe office of the Diocese 
of Helwan and Ma'asara as a demonstration 
of goodwill and unity between Muslims and 
Christians in Egypt during the month of 
Ramadan. With over five hundred guests 
present, it was a little difficult, dears, to no- 
tice everyone — my main 
concern, of course being foe 
buffet, but I did manage to 
catch glimpses of the Min- 
ister of Military Production 
Mohamed El-Ghamrawi, 
former Head of the People’s 
Assembly's National Secur- 
ity Committee Kama! Henri 
Abadtr, surgeon Khairy EL 
Samra. and several prom- 
inent figures in the Egyptian 
judiciary and religious cir- 
cles. Much to my delight I 
also came across my good 
friend, director of foe Na- 
tional Theatre and foe H on- 
ager Centre Hoda Wassfi. 
artist Ramses; and singer Sa- 
mir EMskandarani, who 
entertained us all as we are 
by singing one of his most 


popular songs. Ya Rabb Baladi wa Habaybi 
(God, My Country and My Loved Ones). 

Walking into the Gezira Club last week, 
why dears I was convinced I had taken a 
wrong turn somewhere and accidentally 
walked into a hospital. Surrounding me was 


practically each and every single person in 
the medical community, representing a mul- 
titude of fields, generations, and alphabetical 
letters. So many MDs, PhDs, Ob-Gyns and 
GPs, etc., in fact that f couldn't possibly be- 
gin to even start I istfog than alL Only when I 
had recovered from foe shock, and was wel- 


comed by the host, renowned surgeo n and 
chairman of the board of Al-Salaam Hospital 
in Mohandessin, Fafol Iskander, and bis 
charming wife Rem, an anaesthetist, that I 
found my bearings and remembered that foe 
event in question, of course, was the hos- 
pital's delicious annual Ramadan ifiar. 


Amidst aixost of publicfigures, tbete was '• 
one couple who caught my attentiqn and.be- 


ev ening — - legendary actress Faten 
Hamam a, accompanying hfer husband, re- 
nowned radiologist 'Mohamed AbdeL 
Wahab. I did, however, make sure to find 



Tallin AbdeLNasser 


Edward Walker waxes lyrical on the podium 


♦ Another term over, another graduation cer- 
emony at the American University in Cairo. 
.Usually, I like to take a good book along with 
roe. This year, however, when I heard that the 
commencement address was to be delivered 
by my good friend, I/S Ambassador 'Edward 
Walker, I decided to leave the reading materi- 
al behind, convinced that this would be one . 
year, at least, when the speech would actually 
be worth listening to. Arid it was. Terns came 
to ray eyes dears, as. 19 years after President 
Sadat's peace initiative, Walker proudly re- 
ferred to the graduating class as being apart of 
the “generation of peace" to which the future 
of Egypt belonged. Aifo although at that point 
I was overwhelmed with, a" feeling of for. 
evitable doom, 1 did refrain from voicing out 
loud what a terrifying prospect I found that to 
be. I was. after alL surrounded by the proud 


families and friends of 32fr undergraduate and 
.51 masters students. I already knew that 
granddaughter of the late President Carnal 
AbdeHtassef, Tabia K ha l ed, would be.grad : 
uating. Not only, is she ar dear friend .of mine’ 
but has just recently also earned foe re- 
spectable title of “colleague” here. at the Bfeefr- 
fy. What 1 didn't know, however, was that 
many other ‘ names called out that evening 
would sound.fennliar lo me, and I’ made sure 
to rush out at tire end of the ceremony to con- 
gratulate Aymas Salah Taber, son of foe fa- 
mous artist; Nevine,</aughter of chairman and 
editor-in-chief of Akhbar Al- Yom Ibrahim 
Sa’dab; TV' announcer Farida J3- Zomor’s 
daughter .Herat Rash ad: :TV, anno uncar Ah- ■ 
med FaragVdaughter Bead; anti'Mahmbud, ' 
son r of former minister and AUC counsellor 
Nag! Sharia. - r . . 


time to say “hello” to business 
magnate Onsi Sawiris and his 
wife MP Yonsrfya Loza Saw- 
jrivand wave bdlo.to my Ed- 
itor-in-Chicf Bosny Gidndy, 
his wife Moushira and their 
lovely, daughter Yasmeen. 

^ It's so nice to know that in a 
■ world pillaged by war. hunger 
and death, some people can 
* raise themselves above all the 
evil and misery to' higher lev- 
els of splendour and tranquil- 
ity. Jagor Bucan rami* to 
. Egypt ten months ago and, in- 
spired by the beau ty of the country, has since 
then beat panning painting, p annin g away. 
“The Light of Egypt” recently inaugurated at 
the Egyptian Centre for International Cul- 
toral Cooperation in Cairo, is foe exhibition 
featuring these marvellous works. It was 
foeie that I met several members of the Croa- 
tian comm unity living in Gi- 
ro, most of whom, luckily for 
me, were alt extremely charm- 
fog. . 
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♦ The Cairo Sheraton never 
rails to amaze me. Having pre- 
viously come up with foe idea 
of asking it’s guests to vote for 
me employee with the biggest 
smile, foe bote! has now de- 
cided to stun us even more by 
pubfo? together a “ferewett 
com mhtee" From now on, 
guests will have the dubious 
fomour of bong frantically 
waved goodbye to by fhe smit - 
«ng committee (“Adieu, adSeu, 
to yeuh and yetih and ycutD 
they drive away from foe . 
rate! and head back home 

from whence they came. 
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